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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Ready August Ist 
BROOKS’S READERS 


Eight Book or Five Book Series 


By STRATTON D. Brooks, Superintendent of Schools, 
Boston, Mass. 


This new series will be welcomed by teachers 
who are looking for fresh and attractive readers, 
prepared on a modern and practical plan. The 
books embody literature which will interest young 
readers, grouped with a somewhat regular recur- 
rence of kindred subjects, and a steady and natural 
advance in thought and expression. The grading 
is so natural and easy that the pupils pass with- 
out difficulty from one book to the next, and the 
teacher is not called upon to fill gaps in continuity 
of gradation. The selections include pleasing tales 
of fancy, ethical stories, patriotic stories of our 
great men, glimpses of life in other lands, appro- 
priate nature readings, choice selections of poetry 
for memorizing, and in the higher volumes many 
specimens of classic literature, not above the com- 
prehension of young children. The illustrations 
are unusually numerous and attractive, and the 
majority have been made especially for the series, 


Ready August Ist 
MELODIC MUSIC SERIES 


Four Books 


By FREvDERIC H, RIPLEY and THOMAS TAPPER, 
Authors of the Natural Music Course. 


This new course meets the demand for a four- 
book course requiring no charts, and presenting an 
abundance of songs, which are largely used as a 
basis for instruction. The material, both words 
and music, is simply and logically graded. The 
songs, many of which are new and original, have 
been centributed especially for this course by 
prominent composers of America and Europe, and 
are cheerful, attractive, and varied. The hints and 
helps for teachers are brief, while each year’s 
work is carefully outlined. The course combines 
a prevalence of song melody, with sufficient tech- 
nical instruction to secure solid progress, 


Just Published 


BAKER’S ACTION PRIMER. 25 cents 
FOX’S INDIAN PRIMER. . 25 cents 


Two new primers which offer simple and inter- 


esting matter for beginners, illustrated with many 
attractive pictures. 


STEPS IN ENGLISH 


Since its publication two years ago, this course 
has been adopted in over 1,100 places, giving most 
satisfactory results. The books present a new 
method of teaching language; the lessons are of 
proper length, well arranged, and well graded, and 
present at frequent intervals picture study, study 
of literary selections, letter-writing, and lessons in 
conyersation and in writing language. 


SPENCERS’ PRACTICAL WRITING 


Seven Books. Per dozen, 60 cents 


This course meets the want felt for some time 
past by parents, teachers, and business men for a 
system of penmanship that is clear and legible, but 
which does not destroy individuality and beauty 
in handwriting. It is a modernization of the old 
Spencerian system, and teaches a plain, practical 
hand, moderate in slant, and free from meaning- 
less lines, and by which each word may be written 
with one continuous movement of the pen. 


BOSTON, JULY 5 TO 23 1906 


NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Thorough and Practical Instruction by Recognized Authorities, including the Directors of Music in 
the Public Schools of Buffalo, Providence, Milwaukee, Worcester, and Cincinnati. 


CHICAGO, JULY 23 TO AUGUST 4 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


AMERICAN 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


BOOK COMPANY 


Boston 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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HIRTY years ago I made my first public 
appearance at the Centennial Exposition 
at Philadelphia. I was a stranger then. 
People took away specimens of my writ- 
ing as curiosities. To-day everybody knows me 
and these specimens fill the mail cars. 
q Thirty years ago I was the only writing 
machine. To-day my show-rooms envelop the 
earth, and, while I have ninety and nine imita- 
tors, I am still first — first in quality and first 


in output. 


@ Every one of my thirty years has been a year 
of progress — both in quality and sales. The 
year 1906 is emphasizing my supremacy — my 
sales breaking all existing records. 

@ To-day I am the oldest and still the newest. 
Not that I was first am I best, but that I am best am I first. 
generation of Remington genius and artisanship —- made and sold by men born and bred in 
typewriter atmosphere. My New Models represent age plus youth — the experience of the old 
In my present form I embody all the qualities 
which have made me famous — with improvements so fundamental as to create a new standard 


TYPEWRITER 


NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 


combined with the progressiveness of the new. 


of typewriter work. 


REMINGTON 


I am the product of the second 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE MEAT INSPECTION BILIL. 


The packers and their representa- 
tives in the House of Representatives 
awoke rather tardily to a realization 
of the fact that the only way to 
check the loss of trade was to pass a 
bill which would satisfy President 
Roosevelt. Accordingly, after.a sharp 
exchange of personal correspondence 
between the President and Chairman 
Wadsworth of the house committee, 
the bill which the coimmittee had re- 
ported to the House was recommitted, 
and amended in several important 
particulars to bring it into accord 
with the views of the President. 
Two of the most obnoxious features, 
one a provision exempting from the 
civil service rules the appointments 
of meat inspectors, and the other a 
provision subjecting everything 
which might be done under the bill 
to the review of the couris, Were 
stricken out, and other minor modifi- 
eations were made. It was this pro- 
vision for court review which the 
President chiefly attacked, on the 
ground that it would nullify most of 
the good which could «be expected 
from the law. ‘The provision levying 
the cost of the inspection upon the 
government, to the amount of $3,000,- 
000, was left in the Dill. This, al- 
though not vital, is highly objection- 
able for more than one reason. 

FORTY-SIX STATES. 

With the signature of the Presi- 
dent to the statehood bill, which was 
affixed June 16, the Union becomes 
one of forty-six states, through the 
addition of the territories of Okla- 
homa and Indian ‘Territory as_ the 


single state of Oklahoma. The new 
state is of unusual population for a 
new member of the Union, and will 
be entitled at once to four represen- 
tatives in Congress. In area, the 
new state is larger than the whole of 
New England. People who are con- 
templating altering their flags to 
bring them into harmony with the 
new numbering of states will do well 
to wait until after the November 
elections, for it may then prove 
necessary to add another star to rep- 
resent the joint state of Arizona and 
New Mexico. The people of those 
territories are to vote in November 
upon the proposed union; and bitter 
as has been the opposition in  Ari- 
zona, it nmtay yet happen that when 
the direct choice is offered between 
joint statehood and no statehood, the 
opposition will yield. 


A BOOMING COMMERCE. 


It does not seem many years ago 
since the country was congratulating 
itself upon passing the two-billion- 
dollar mark in the total volume of its 
foreign commerce. But the prelimi- 
nary figures of our commerce for the 
fiscal year just drawing to a close in- 
dicate that we have passed another 
notch, and that, for the first time in 
our history, the total exports and im- 
ports for a single year have amounted 
to more than three billion dollars. 
There has been an increase in both 
the incoming and outgoing flow of 
products, but the gain is largest in 
exports. In another respect also this 
promises to be a record-breaking 
year, namely, in the arrivals of im- 
migrants. The total arrivals’ will 
number more than one million. This 


is a gain which must be regarded 
with mixed emotions. 


THE “DRAGO DOCTRINE.” 


We are likely to hear so much of 
the “Drago doctrine” in connection 
with the affairs of Latin America 
that it is worth while to know just 
what it is and why it is so named. 
It gets its name from a distinguished 
Argentine jurist, who promulgated it 
in connection with the blockade of 
Venezuelan ports by European war- 
Ships, and it is a simple declaration 
to the effect that force cannot be 
used by one power in the collection 
of debts due to its citizens by = an- 
other power. To the | Latin-Ameri- 
ein mind, this declaration is fully as 
important as our own Monroe doc- 
trine is to us. The question has been 
etnbodied in the program for the 
approaching Pan-American confer- 
ence at Rio de Jareiro, but in a form 


(Continued on page 40.) 


General Culture Correspondence 
Courses for Teachers 


Courses in English, Latin, Mathematics, the 
Natural Sciences, History, and the History of 
Art, arranged for 

1. Teachers of limited education who desire 
to work for certificates of higher grade. 

2. Those who desire assistance in the 
studies they are teaching. 

3. Teachers who wish to get into closer 
touch with the great world of general culture 
outside the school routine. Special courses 
planned for individual cases when necessary. 

Major Courses, 40 lessons, $15.00 
Minor Courses, 20 lessons, $10.00 

Students must in all cases enclose postage 

for exercises to be returned, Address 


MISS IDA M. GARDNER, A.M. 
Naugatuck, Conn, 
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RELIABLE COMMERCIAL TEXT-BOOKS 


The Williams & Rogers Commercial Publications are used more widely than all others of their kind 
combined. This phenomenal success is due to the fact that they are especially adapted to practical and 
satisfactory work in Commercial Schools and the Commercial Departments of Secondary Schools. The most 


recent publications in the series are: 


Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 


Gives careful instruction in the elements of 
bookkeeping; thorough drill in making records 
in books of original entry; easy and progressive 
instruction for posting original records; test ledg- 


ers to give students additional drill in closing = 


ledger accounts; reproduced pen-written Incom- 
ing vouchers, and individual price lists. 


Gano’s Commercial Law 


This volume provides a_ thorough, practical 
course in elementary commercial law, a knowledge 
of which cannot fail to be of great benefit to every 
business man. It presents only the most useful 
and valuable fundamental principles, and is so ar- 
ranged that it is entirely in accord with the most 
approved methods of teaching this subject. 


Moore’s New Commercial Arithmetic 


In the preparation of this book, business men 
have been consulted freely. Its distinctive indi- 
viduality is due to the manner in which the topics 
are treated and to the practical character and 
great variety of the problems. All complicated 


Belding’s Commercial Correspondence 


This book affords a_ specific preparation for 
commercial life and makes the student able to 
write letters correctly and carry on a correspond- 
ence witb ease and precision. The most approved 
office practice along some kindred lines is clearly 


and obsolete subjects and all puzzles have been explained. The student is called upon to meet 
studionsly avoided. actual business problems. 


We have just issued circulars which not only tell fully what these books are, but also show 


how they are regarded by competent authorities. These circulars will be sent to any 
address on request. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


It is indispensable in schools to have first-class pens. 


ESTERBROOK’S ARE FIRST CLASS 


Will the principals and teachers supply the natural deduction? 
Works: 2. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


Works: Camden, N. J. 


MESERVEW’S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOKKEEPING 
Single and Double Entry for High Schools. Single Entry fur Grammar Schools 
No text-books on the subject have proved so uniformly successful as the Meservey’s. 
They are universally commended. If Bookkeeping is in your Course of Study and you 


are not acquainted with the Meservey’s text-books send for sample copy. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, - - . 76 Summer Street, Boston 


THE SILVER-BURDETT READERS 


By ELLA M. Powers and THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New York University. 


The First Book makes thought-getting a distinct pleasure from the start. .  . 25 cents 

The Second Book adds new and practical words to the child’s vocabulary. ; 35 cents 

The Third Book appeals to the growing interest in great characters and famous ev ents. 40 cents 

The Fourth Book introduces a wider range —tales of chivalry and adventure. . 45 cents 

The Fifth Book contains selections representative of the best in literature . . . 55 cents 
As a whole, the Series is national in scope. based on the best principles of pedagogy, distinctive in the 


exactness of its grading and the intrinsic literary quality of its subject-matter. The illustrations 
are the work of artists of high standing and include also reproductions of masterpieces. 


Full information regarding this interesting new series gladly sent to any address upon request 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 
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STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 


THE NEW EDUCATIONAL MUSIC COURSE 


First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Readers, 
and a Teachers’ Edition for Elementary Grades. 


It aims 


To inspire a love of good music. 
To develop a musical voice. 
To teach sight singing. 


To cultivate musical interpretation. 


THE MEDIAL WRITING BOOKS 


Some comments from teachers 


‘* The medial slant is after all, the natural way of 
writing.”’ 

‘* Has all the merits of the vertical system without 
any of its objectionable features.”’ 

‘*The model system for the future standard of 
American writing.” 

More than 560 schools in New England are using 
the Medial Writing Books. 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS 


A NEW BOOK 


By ALEXIS EVERETT FRYE, 
First Superintendent of Schools of Cuba. 


FIRST STEPS IN GEOGRAPHY 

‘First Steps in Geography " is a simple yet com- 
prehensive text-book which may be used independ- 
ently. With Frye’s ‘*‘Grammar School Geography ” 
it forms an unrivaled two-book series. 

The text is suited to pupils who have been in school 
about three years. The first pages of the book treat 
of the land, water, and air, ina series of lessons on 
home geography. Then follow a series of simple 
lessons on the earth as a whole, and lessons on the 
home continent and on foreign countries. 


‘*The best of the old and the best of the new."’ 


SMITH’S ARITHMETICS 


By EUGENE SmMiIru, 
Professor of Mathematics in Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Including practical problems dealing with the chief 
American industries these books are admirably 
adapted to tit the pupil for the business world in 
which he is to live. 


THE JONES 


An unrivaled basal series presenting in convenient form selections from the world’s best literature. The 
books are carefully graded, well illustrated, and superior in mechanical execution. 


READERS 


COMMERCIAL TEXT-BOOKS 


Moore and Miner’s Practical Business Arithmetic 
(READY THIS SUMMER) 


Aims to develop arithmetic as an effective tool for 
rapid and accurate calculation. 


Moore and Miner’s Accounting and Business 
Practice 
Provides in an adaptable form the material for a 


common-sense, correct, and up-to-date training for 
boys and girls who intend to enter the business world. 


Huffcut’s Elements of Business Law 


Presents the leading principles of business law 
together with simple concrete examples and problems 
showing these principles in their application to com- 
mercial transactions. 


Atwood’s Practical Commercial Speller 


Contains :— 


1. One hundred graded lessons of untechnical 
words, including common homonyms and pairs of 
words not homonyms that are easily confused. 

2. Classified lists of business terms. 


Anderson’s American Phonography 


Especially adapted to high-school instruction. In- 
cludes a complete presentation of the corresponding 
and reporting styles of phonography, and about fifty 
pages of selected, graded dictation exercises. 


FOR HIGHER SCHOOLS 


WENTWORTH’S ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA 


(REVISED EDITION) 

A thorough revision of a widely used text-book. The 
new edition introduces some new topics, such as 
graphs and exercises in physics, and includes an en- 
tirely new set ofexamples(nearly four thousand in all.) 


MYERS’S HISTORIES 


General History (Revised Edition) (Just published ) 
Ancient H'story (Revised Edition) 
Mediaeval and Modern History (Revised Edition) 


COLLAR’S FIRST YEAR GERMAN 


A year’s work in speaking, reading, and writing 
German for beginners having not less than four 
periods a week. A brief summary of the essentials 
of English grammar precedes this, in order that the 
student’s progress may not be retarded by his igno- 
rance of common grammatical terms. 


SOME RECENT GERMAN TEXTS 


Von Hillern’s Hoher | 
als die Kirche. 
Ileine’s Poems. | 
Frenssen’s Gravelotte. 

Uhl.) 


Riehl’s Die Vierzehn 
Nothelfer. 


(Chapter XIV of Jorn 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 
1830 to 1906. — 


REMINISCENCES. 


WILLiAM A. Mowry, 
Boston. 


The American Institute of Instruction was organized 
August 19, 1830. Its first meeting was held in the S ate 
bcuse, keosion. Francis Wayland, then president of 
Prown University, was the first president. 

The Institute had attained its majority before I began 
to attend its meetings. The first 
mecting at which I was present wis 
in Keene, N. H., in August, 1851. 
Gideon F. Thayer, principal of the 
Chauncy Hall scheol, Boston, was 
then president. There were giants 
in those days,—such men as Horace 
Mann, Benjamin Greenleaf, Thomas 
Sherwin, John Kingsbury, Barnas 
Sears, William Russell, Henry Bar- 
nard, William B. Fowle, William H. 
Wells, Nathan Bishop, William PD. 
Swan, Samuel S. Greene, Thomas 
Cushing, William D. Ticknor, John D. 
Philbrick, Elbridge Smith, J. W. 
Bulkley, Cyrus’ Feirce, Charles 
Northend, Zalmon Richards, and <Al- 
bert Harkness. One of the youngest 
was Daniel B. Hagar. 

At Providence, in August, 1874, 
the Institute celebrated its quarter- 
century anniversary, and President 
Wayland gave the introductory ad- 
dress. At that meeting, Elbridze 
Smith, then of Cambridge, read a 


“The Claims of Classical Culture 
upou the .\ttention of American Teachers and American 
Schools,” and another paper of choice rhetoric and per- 
suasive elegance was read by Dr. Kdward Beecher on 
“The Right Use of the Passions and Emotions in the 
Work of Intellectual Culture and Development.” 

In 1856, at Springfield, there was a spirited discussion 
upon endowed academies carried on between Henry Bar- 
nard and George S. Boutwell, then secretary of the 
Massachusetts board of education. 

In 1857 the Institute met in the city of Manchester, 
N. H. John Wingsbury of Providence was president. 
H[ere was discussed at great length the questicn whether 
“A system of free, public high schools for instruction 
should receive our favor, or whether, as a system, en- 
dowed academies were to be preferred.” The discussion 
was opened by D. B. Hagar, and continued by Mr. Bout- 
well, Charles Hammond, and Leander Wetherell. 

At New Bedford, in 1859, Mr. Philbrick, superintendent 
of Boston, was the president. The introductory address 
was on the subject of “The Forest and the Garden,” 
given by that famous edueater, Dr. George B. Emerson 
of Boston. Here was discussed the question of the Bible 
in the public schools. The speakers were Rey. B. G. 
Northrop, Alfred Greenleaf of Brooklyn, Moses T. 
Brown, Toledo, William E. Sheldon, John Kneeland, A. 
P. Stone, John W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, Rev. Dr. Ne'son, 
Annapolis. 


WALTER E. RANGER, 


convincing argument in favor of President Amer lag of Instruction, 
905- L908. 


The session of 1860 was held in Boston, D. B. Hagar, 
president. This was a notable gathering. One of the 
discussions was upon the question: “Is it expedient to 
make calisthenics and gymnastics a part of school train- 
ing?’ On this question addresses were made by T. W. 
Valentine of Williamsburgh, N. Y., Professor William F. 
Phelps of Trenton, N. J., Rev. B. G. Northrop, Dr. Dio 
Lewis, and others. At the request of the Institute, Dr. 
Lewis gave an illustration of his system of light gym- 
nastics. ‘The records of the Institute 
speak of this as “a most interesting 
exercise, and evidently was highly 
approved as a system of gymnastic 
training.” But this fails to tell the 
whole story. Dr. Lewis’s system, 
thus introduced to the teachers of 
New England by an impromptu dis- 
cussion and simple exercise, soon 
spread and became rapidly  intro- 
duced into various parts of New 
England. 

At Concord, N. H., in 1863, my 
name first appears among the  of- 
fices of the Institute. At this meet- 
ing, on the last evening, reports were 
ziven from the following states: 
New York, Connecticut, Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and the present writer re- 
sponded for Rhode Island. He 
stated that “Rhode Island had been 
sending her boys to the war of late,” 
and he added that “Rhode Island had 
400 officers in the volunteer army, 
and four hundred school teachers in 
the state. Over 17,000 soldiers had been sent to the war, 
and there were 17,000 children in the schools.” 

In 1864 I attended the meeting at Pcrtland, where 
there was an interesting discussion of the question, 
“How may parental co-operation be best secured?” 

At Burlington, in 1866, there was a discussion upon 
the teaching of the principles of civil government, in 
which the writer related his experience. 

In 1868 I attended the Institute in Pittsfield, and at 
Worcester in 1871, and at Lewiston in 1872. 

In 1874, at North Adams, I read a paper on “The 
Louisiana Purchase and Some of Its Results.” I had 
previously entered into discussions, but this was my 
first formal paper. This was the turning point in the 
history of the Institute. Many came to attend i's 
funeral, some stayed away, supposing its life was ended. 
But a number of the most prominent educators said em- 
phatically that it must not die. Dr. Merrick Lyon cf 
Providence was elected president, and from that time 
new life was manifest. In 1875, the meeting in Provi- 
dence was large and enthusiastic. The various papers 
read were able and inspiring, and the discussions were 
spirited and practical. A special feature of this meet- 
ing was a free steamboat ride down the Narragansett 
bay, and a clam dinner at Rocky Point. This excursion 
was greatly enjoyed by a company numbering over 600. 

{In 1876, at Plymouth, N. H.. Hon. Thomas W. Bickuell 
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was elected president for the coming year. In 1S77 the 
Institute met at Montpelier, Vt., about 1,000 being pres- 
ent. Mr. Bicknell’s second meeting (1878) was at the 
Fabyan house, White mountains, with an attendance cf 
2,200. The writer read a paper on “Political Education,” 
which was warmly and favorably discussed by General 
John Eaton, United States commissioner of education, 


Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner of Boston, Hon. Emerson E. 
White of Indiana, Zalmon Richards of Washington, D. 


Cc. A permanent fund of $1,000 was established. Ths 
meeting in 1879 (Isaac N. Carleton, president) was also 
held at Fabyan’s. 

The meeting of 1880 was at Saratoga Springs. At this 
meeting, which was large and unusually successful, the 
writer was elected president. The next two mestings 
under his management,—the first at St. Albans, Vt., and 
the second at Saratoga Springs, in joint session with 
the National Educational Asso- 
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He was twice re-elected to the presidency, and his inter- 
est in the work of the association continued for many 
years. When I last met him on board a United State; 
war vessel in New London harbor, though in feeble 
health, his mind was clear as ever. 

The courtesy and winning manners of Gideon F. 
Thayer, the first corresponding secretary, brought many 
friends to the Institute, both while he was secretary, and 
when afterwards he was president, for several years. 
He was the founder, and for many years, the principal 
of the Chauncy Hall school, Boston. 

Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, son of a Huguenot, one 
of the vice-presidents appointed at the first meeting of 
the Institute, was the founder of the American Asylum 
for the Deaf and Dumb, and the author of several pub- 


lications in the interest of improved educational 
methods. 


ciation.—I leave for others to 
discuss. 

Thus it apears that I have 
attended twenty-five meetings 
of this Institute,—five in the 
‘fifties, five in the ’sixties, seven 
in the ‘seventies, six in the 
eighties, and only three since 
1898,—-confined as I was at 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer In- 
stitute, at Cottage City, in 
July and August. [should like 
to shake hands with the man 
who has attended these meet- 
ings more years, or who dates 
back before 1851. 

It is my intention to attend 
the coming meeting at New 
Haven. In closing these notes 
I desire to add iny_ testimony 
to the value of these meetings, 
including the papers read and 


Rey. William C. Woodbridge, 
4 another of the first vice-presi- 
{ dents, was a_ teacher in the 
American Asylum, and for sev- 
eral years editor of the Annals 
of E:ducation. 

Rev. William C. Fowler, also 
one of the first vice-presidents, 
was a Amherst 
College, and afterwards mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts lezis- 
lature and the Connecticut leg- 
islature, and the author of nu- 
merous historical woerks and 
school books. These men, per- 
sonally known to me, though 
seldom heard at the meetings 
of the Institute, were all active 
promoters of measures for the 
improvement of public schools, 
and instrumental in forwarding 
the objects of the association. 

The classical learning and 


professor in 


published in the annual vol- 
umes, and the printed discus- 
sions of questions under con- 
sideration published every 
year from 1830 to 1896 inclusive. 
papers of inestimable 
such important contributions to the discussion of prom- 
inent school subjects be found as are contained in these 


They contain many 
value, and perhaps nowhere can 


volumes. 


Davip N. Camp, 


New Britain, Conn. 


The American Institute of Instruction was organizel 
while I was a student, but circumstances, a few years 
later, brought me into association with Dr. Wayland, 
its first president, and with Gideon F. Thayer, its first 
recording secretary; both of whom I esteemed as per- 
sonal friends. I also became acquainted with several of 
the other officers, and some cf the lecturers, at the frst 
meeting. 

When the Institute was first organized, there were few 
professional teachers in public schcols, and the officers 
of the Institute and the lecturers and other speakers at 
its meetings were almost entirely college professors, 
teachers in academies or private schvols, or members 
of the learned professions. 

Dr. Francis Wayland, the first president, was the 
president of Brown University, and one of the pioneers 
in the improvement of educational methods. His sym- 
pathetic and catholic spirit, his clear insight of the 
needs of educational institutions, and his reputation as 
teacher and author won for biim respect and con- 
fidence, which were helpful to the new organization. 


scholarly tastes of VDrofessor 
C. Felton, one of the lec- 
turers at the founding of the 
American Institute, drew to its 


HOMER B. SPRAGUE, 
President American Institute of Instruction, 1883-4. 


subsequent meetings college presidents, professors, 
and literary men, who listened to his voice’ with 
marked pleasure. His interest in his. subject was 
so great that he sometimes seemed to forget his 
surroundings. I remember distinctly an_ incident 


that occurred at the meeting of the Institute in 
Soston in 1860. The meeting was in Tremont ‘Temple. 
The hall was crowded and the platform was filled with 
the officers and with presidents and professors of c:l- 
leges and universities. Professor Felton, in the ccurse 
of his lecture on “‘The Schools of Modern Greece,’ appar- 
ently forgot his audience, and in digressing from his 
main topic turned to the occupants of the platform, and, 
in a familiar conversational tone, for fifteen minutes or 
more, explained incidents of his travels and resideice 
in Greece, while the main audience waited for the rest 
of the lecture. 

The organization of the Institute in 1830 was some 
years in advance of the educational awakening which 
occurred near the middle of the nineteenth century in 
New England, and particularly in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. 

The organization of the Massachusetts 
Association in 1845, and of 


Teachers’ 
the Connecticut State 


Teachers’ Association in 1846 were the results of this 
awakening, and to some extent of the influence cf the 
American Institute of Instruction. 

The establishment of normal schools in Massachusetts, 
New York, and Connecticut was another result of this 
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JOHN KNEELAND, 
President American Institute of Instruction, 
1868-69. 


influence. From about this time, or soon after 1850, 
teachers and superintendents of public schools began to 
have an interest in the Institute, attended its meetings, 
took part in the discussions, and shared in the adminis- 
tration of its affairs. 

The first seven annual meetings of the Institute were 
held in Boston, and for the first forty years of its his- 
tory half of its meetings were held in Massachusetts. 
Since 1870, meetings have been held in all the New Eng- 
land states, and in New York, at Saratoga, and members 
from all these states have been interested in the work 
of the Institute. 

In 1878, on the invitation of the Barons, proprietors of 
the White Mountain hotels, the annual meeting was held 
at Fabyan’s, where a special building had been erected 
for its accommodation. This was a very large meeting, 
and since that time many of the meetings have been held 
where some feature of nature made the place attractive, 
and rest and recreation have been combined with the in- 
tellectual work of the meetings. 

After the organization of the National Educational 
Association, some of the members of the Institute be- 
lieved it could be suspended, or merged into the National 
association, but a committee to whom the matter was 
referred, after careful investigation, in 1871, reported 
unanimously in favor of the continuance of the Institute. 
The report was accepted and its recommendations 
adopted, and the meetings of the last twenty-five years 
have justified the wisdom of the action. 


GEORGE A, WALTON, 
Newton, Mass. 

In 1846 the sixteenth annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Instruction was held at Plymouth, Mass. 
I “took in” the Institute on my way to Osterville, town 
of Barnstable, where I was to begin teaching school the 
following week. 

The officers of the Institute were: President, George B. 
Emerson, principal of a popular private school for girls; 
secretary, John D. Philbrick, principal of the Quincy 
grammar school; treasurer, William D. Ticknor, pub- 
lisher and bookseller, all of Boston. 

The speakers were Henry Barnard, Ariel Parish, Rev. 
Samuel J. May, Rev. Daniel Huntington, and five 
others who gave formal addresses, and several who took 
part in the discussions. Since this time I have been 
identified with the Institute, and for several years dealt 
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President American Institute of 
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WILLIAM A. MOWRY, 

President American Institute of Instruction, 
1880-81, 

directly with its financial affairs. It is of these I pur- 

pose recalling an item or two which may be of interest. 

Membership in the Institute from the first required the 
payment of $1 annually. Upon non-payment, after due 
notice from the treasurer, membership ceased. 

The treasurer’s book shows that for the first five or 
six years of its existence the Institute was self-support- 
ing, during the next five the balance oscillated, it being 
in three of the five against the Institute. In 1837, the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts made an appropriation 
of $300 in aid of the Institute, with an additional $200 
from 1866 to 1871. . Thereafter, the appropriation of $300 
annually was continued till 1873, when, without demur 
from the Institute directors, the appropriation was dis- 
continued. 

For a period of nearly thirty years, up to the time of 
his death in 1863, William D. Ticknor was the Institute’s 
treasurer. The annual volumes of proceedings were pub- 
lished by him, and kept on sale at his place of business, 
the Old Corner lLookstore on Washington street at the 
corner of School street. The volumes were published at 
a minimum of cost and were in considerable demand, 
they being the only current literature in book form pub- 
lished by an American educational institution. In addi- 
tion to the annual assessments, in the early years of the 
Institute there were a few life memberships purchased at 
$20 each. Still the balance of the account was at times 
due the treasurer, 

In 1867, there was a deficiency in the treasury of about 
$800. At the meeting held that year in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, a motion was carried to ask the 3,000 persons in 
attendance to lift that debt by a contribution on the 
spot. The assurance with which the mover entered 
upon the collection of this sum was the incident which 
gave him the treasurership, and kept him in it for fif- 
teen years. The collection at the Tremont Temple meet- 
ing of $166 with a 7 per cent. loan of $500 kept the Insti- 
tute on its feet for a time. The policy of a voluntary 
contribution was continued year after year till the 1874 
meeting at North Adams, when, one member vigorously 
protesting, it was discontinued. During the years ’67 to 
74 the Institute seemed to be in a state of decline. By 
two of its executives it was doomed to a speedy death. 

It was at the North Adams meeting that Rhode Island 
came to the rescue. It was there that the scheme was 
first applied of coupling with the other attractions of 
the meetings, excursions at reduced rates available to all 
persons paying the membership fee to the treasurer at 
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the place of the meeting. At the Providence meeting, 
1875, a sail down the bay, with clam-bake; at the Ply- 
mouth, N. H., meeting, 1876, trips to the mountains; at 
the Montpelier, Burlington, and St. Albans meetings, 
excursions to the Green mountains, and the lake scenery; 
at the White mountain meetings for successive years, 
the local and side attractions, which embraced Montreal, 
Quebec, and the Saguenay, made large accessions to the 
memberships with corresponding contributions to the 
Institute’s treasury. 

For this device and its successful application the Insti- 
tute is chiefly indebted to Thomas M. Bicknell. His 
first meeting at Fabyan’s enrolled in the membership 
2,054 persons, largely teachers and their friends. The 
number of tickets stamped at a meeting has been but 
once exceeded. ‘The membership at the Montreal meet- 
ing, presided over by A. E. Winship, 1897, with assess- 
ments, was 2,234. The policy bas been pursued for the 
past thirty years, always with good but with varying 
success. As the executive officer I have reason to recall 
the experiences of 1882 with a treasury deficit of $275, 
and the volume of proceedings yet to be printed. 

That year the meeting was held at Fabyan’s. The 
membership was 1,029. With the membership fees, pub- 
lisher’s rentals in a tent provided for their exhibits, 
with rebates from railroads, and contributions from 
hotel proprietors, with free entertainment for officers 
and lecturers this meeting, with the volume of proceed- 
ings published, left in the treasury a balance of $84.86. 
With grateful recollections of the liberal contributions 
to the Institute’s resources, and of what the meeting ac- 
‘complished, some of the financiering experiences which 
it recalls I did not care to repeat. 

In recent years, the policy of which the above is an 
illustration, and which is now regularly pursued, to- 
gether with the discontinuing of the publication of the 
formal addresses, finds the funds in the treasury equal 
to any emergency likely to befall the Institute. So far, 
so good. And beyond this relief from occasional finan- 
cial embarrassment, the scheme of excursions to the 
scenes of beauty and grandeur in and near New Eng- 
land, to the historic scenes as well,—this has been of 
unspeakable value to the hosts of teachers to whom 
the Institute has made these scenes easily accessible. 

For myself I regret the Institute’s giving up in re- 
cent years the publication of the formal lectures with 
the volume of proceedings. Moreover, the relinquishing 
of the claim to the Massachusetts appropriation was, I 
think, a mistake, as it certainly was not a necessity. 
It could have been easily continued and increased. 
With persistent effort, contributions could have been se- 
cured from the other New England states. Though 
named American, the Institute is, and always was, a New 
England institution. It has made a large contribution to 
the advancement of New England education. Had it 
felt itself to be a beneficiary of the communities it was 
established, and is constituted, to serve, its contribution 
would have been much more intimate and far more 


abundant. 


Joun KNEELAND, 
Boston. 

Thé first™ meeting of the Institute I attended was 
the twenty-fifth annual, at Providence, R. LL, August 8, 
1854. Thomas Sherwin was president and Daniel B. 
Hagar, recording secretary. I found myself very early 
appointed assistant to the latter. From that beginning, 
I was in various ways kept in active service for the next 
quarter of a century. I was recording secretary in 1856 
and 1857, and was president in 1868 and 1869. The 
meeting at Providence was a memorable one. The citi- 
zens, including the civil and educational authorities, had 
made ample provision for the accommodation of the In- 
stitute, and the entertainment of its members. Rev. 
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Francis Wayland, D. D., president of Brown University, 
who delivered the introductory lecture at the first meet- 
ing of the Institute at Boston, August 19, 1830, performed 
a like service on this occasion. No one could have bet- 
ter pointed out the advance made in educational thought 
and methods during the preceding twenty-five years, or 
better have indicated the directious in which further ad- 
vance must be made. George B. Emerson and John D. 
Philbrick followed with strong words. 

The Institute volume for 1854 does not contain the re- 
port of the discussions and incidental addresses. That 
ean be found in the September number of the Massachu- 
setts Teacher of that year. Of all the names that ap- 
pear in the full report 6f the proceedings, I recognize 
but two that are of persons now living: Charles J. 
Capen, of the Boston Latin school, and Richard Eda. 
wards, then of Salem, who has since done noble work in 
the West. 

Since 1854 the Institute volumes contain full reports, 
which add much to their value. Of late years, how- 
ever, but ijittle or no time has been allowed for the dis- 
cussion of subjects brought before the Institute. In the 
opinion of some, it may be of only us ancient ones, it is 
a mistake so to arrange the program for the various 
sessions that no time is set apart for general discussion. 
The lectures are, of course, exceedingly valuable, but 
one or two might be dispensed with to give place to the 
general consideration of some educational problem = or 
problems which would bring out the opinions and prac- 
tices of the many experienced men and women in at- 
tendance; and help to larger and clearer vision. 

The two meetings at which it was my _ privilege to 
preside were held, one at Pittsfield, and the other at 
Portsmouth, N. H. The former was not numerously 
attended, but it was widely representative, and did its 
work earnestly and thoroughly. The Hon. Henry Bar- 
nard, then new in his office of United States commis- 
sioner of education, was a most welcome attendant. He 
found ready listeners as he set forth the aims of his 
department,—what had been done, and what he hoped 
to do. There was entire willingness to co-operate with 
him wherever possible. Indeed his address led to the 
passage of resolutions strongly in commendation of the 
work he had accomplished, and providing for petitioning 
Congress to continue the department. 

“The Classical Question,” the subject of the able lee- 
ture of William C. Collar, of the Roxbury Latin school, 
was well considered, and all sides presented, by such 
men as John D. Philbrick, Rev. Charles Hammond, of 
Monson Academy, Rev. FB. G. Northrop, Merrick Lyon, 
Elbridge Smith, and President White of Cornell Univer- 
sity. “The Course of Study in Grammar Schools” called 
out varied opinions. The other subjects introduced re- 
ceived equally good treatment. Lectures and = discus- 
sions were all helpful and invigorating. 

The change of one word for another in the third ar- 
ticle of the constitution made at this meeting led to a 
happy result. It was sémply putting person in the 
place of gentleman. This opened the door for the ladies 
to come into full membership. I could not help express- 
ing my gratification, and inviting them to accept the 
privilege offered them. However, not so many enrolled 
themselves from year to year as was expected. The 
list of membership published in 1891 out of a list of 356 
gives only sixty-six ladies. 

The new by-law adopted at this meeting undoubtedly 
affected. the membership list. It required the payment 
of $1 annually by each member, and that payment should 
entitle the member to one copy of the publications of the 
Institute. The reason for this action was that the Insti 
tute was in debt, and the debt had been largely caused 
by the publication of the annual volume. It is easily to 
be seen that if, for instance, you pay $250 for 500 copies 


of a book, and sell them for half a dollar a copy, you 
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will get your money back, But if you can only sell 200 
copies, you lose $150. That illustrates the way the In- 
stitute had done business. The treasurer, George A. 
Walton, was an excellent financier, and he wanted, and 
the rest of us with him, to get the Institute out of debt, 
and have funds enough besides to carry on its proper 
functions. This new by-law it was thought would help. 
The next thing was to cut down expenses. One way to 
do that was to lessen the size of the volume. There are 
three volumes in succession, beginning 1869, that look 
rather lean standing in line with their companions be- 
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well as one who could, was doubted, and by some 
thought absurd. But Superintendent Philbrick, D. B. 
Hagar of the Salem normal, and Professor C. O. Thomp- 
son of Worcester brought in evidence that went far to 
substantiate it. Professor Greene of Providence and 
Mr. Waterman of Boston thought Mr. Mason’s lesson 
was a fine illustration of how other subjects should be 
taught. 

During the first twenty-six years the presidents of the 
Institute were: Francis Wayland, three years; Hon. Wil- 
liam B. Calhoun, seven years; John G,. Carter, one year; 
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Place of the General Meetings of the American Institute of Instruction. 


fore and after. They were simply robbed of a few lee- 
tures to suave expense. They suffered in a good cause. 
I am inclined to think that during the years they repre- 
sent the treasurer haa nowiing added to his burdens. 

Later, in 1891, 1 think, the non-payment of the dollar 
forfeited membership. But if the section of the consti- 
tution then adopted had been as the like article in the 
original constitution.—neglect to pay the annual assess- 
ment, after due notice from the treasurer,—I should not 
have lost my membership, and that is no doubt true of 
many others. ‘There has been no reason, I think, during 
late years why the Institute should not have been finan- 
cially prosperous. 

The meeting at Portsmouth was a most enjoyable one. 
There was a singular feeling of unity, whatever diver- 
sity there may have been in opinions. Perhaps, no sub- 
ject introduced received more general attention than 
“Musie in Public Schools,—Methods of Teaching.” Lu- 
ther W. Mason, instructor in music in the Boston pri- 
mary schools, introduced the subject, after some expla- 
nations, by giving a lesson to twenty and girls 
from the Portsmouth schools, who had received no in- 
struction from him before. was remark- 
able. No one questioned the excellency of his method. 
But the statement that a teacher who could not sing 
could succeed by that method almost, if not quite, as 


boys 


His success 


George B. Emerson, eight years; Gideon F. Thayer, four 
years; and Thomas Sherwin, three years. Since the 
practice has been for each president to serve two years. 
Of those I have named I was personally acquainted with 
only the last two. I was a great admirer of Mr. Emer- 
son, but my acquaintance with him was through his 
speeches and writings. I have always been thankful 
that his articles in the Common School Journal—*Mo- 
tives to be Addressed in the Instruction of Children”— 
came to me at the beginning of my attempts to teach. My 
first knowledge of Dr. Wayland came through his “Moral 
Philosophy,” which was used at the Bridgewater nor- 
mal school. 

The after presidents in succession up to my own term 
of service, I was closely associated with in educational 
work. Strong men they all were, and they gave them- 
selves to the service of the Institute in no stinted meas- 
ure. John Wingsbury, John D. Philbrick, Daniel B. 
Hagar, Admiral P. Stone, Charles Northend, Rev. B. G. 
Northrop, and William E. Sheldon.—these have all 
passed on, and others whom I have not named, whose 
hearts were in the great work of education, and who 
gave to the Institute of their time, of their best thought. 
and contributed much to its life, and helped to win for it 
an honorable name. Their influence still remains 
ing the world in wnseen ways. May the living 
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whom their mantles have fallen, carry on their work 
more energetically, more intelligently, more heartily be- 
cause of their inheritance from those who have gone be- 
fore. Other educational associations have come into ex- 
istence with the same great purpose, covering a wider 
field, doing it may be a more far-reaching work. Let 
them grow and prosper; let them exert a more intense 
und pervasive influence from year to year; still, there is 
no reason why the American Institute of Instruction 
should not maintain its position in the foremost ranks 
on the educational field, and show itself worthy of its 
traditions. 


A. E. WINsuHIP. 


My first meeting was at Burlington, Vt., in August, 
1866. Three impressions have remained with me for forty 
years. First, the lonesome feeling on the long all-day 
ride on the train, seeing the old fellows having such a 
jolly time while I knew no one. It was my first educa- 
tional association. I had taught a “Down East” district 
school for a winter, and was then in Newton, Mass., 
where I had been a principal for a year. The only man 
who spoke with me all day was the late L. M. Chase of 
the Dudley school, Roxbury. Second, a reply that’ the 
late William E. Sheldon, then of the Hancock school, 
Boston, made to Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner in a discussion on 
corporal punishment. It was the first time that an edu- 
cational speech thrilled me. I recall the revelation that 
came to me, sitting in the rear of the hall, that it was 
possible for a speaker other than a politician to make a 
thrilling speech. Third, the meeting, on the train home, 
Rev. Dr. Twombly, then of Charlestown, for out of that 
acquaintance came later an election to the principalship 
of the New Hampshire normal school—which, by the 
way, I did not accept. 

July 31, August 1-2, 1867, I attended the meeting in 
Boston, Tremont Temple, when I met the young 
woman who came to have a controlling influence over 
my life. In 1868, I attended the meeting at Pittsfield, 
August 5-7, and made the meeting an occasion of my first 
great vacation junket. I had a chum for that trip. We 
went to New York city—first time for both, S. J. Dunbar, 
now of Colorado Springs, and myself—went up the 
Hudson river on the day boat, formed the acquaintance 
of Hon. Anson P. Burlingame, who was traveling with 
the Chinese embassy. He was the ablest political 
speaker of the day. His was the first great speech that I 
had ever heard, in a Congressional campaign in North 
Chelsea when I was but twelve years of age. That day- 
boat acquaintance lasted as long as he lived. Dunbar 
and I walked forty miles from the Hudson river to Pitts- 
field. 

1869 was the convention year of my early life. I had 
been teaching in the Bridgewater normal school, had 
written a few articles for print, had done some talking 
in local conventions, had lectured in teachers’ institutes, 
and was placed upon a committee at the Portsmouth 
meeting by President John Kneeland and Secretary 
Daniel W. Jones. My friend Dunbar, then of West 
Bridgewater, volunteered in the discussion and got into 
the “Proceedings.” I was invited to join a select party 
arranged by these officials to go out to the Isles of 
Shoals and spend the day following the convention. I 
would it were possible to give some conception of the 
honor I felt it to be to spend a day with that company, 
on the boat, at the hotel, romping over the rocks! Dun- 
bar was not in it. He might volunteer speeches, what 
cared I for that! 

That same summer, a little earlier, I had been at the 
meeting of the N. E. A.—then the National ‘Teachers’ 
Association--at Trenton. There were many New Eng- 
land men there, and I came in touch with several of 
them. D. B. Hagar was elected president, and Albert P. 
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Marble, secretary, and I knew them both. Since 1869 no 
convention has signified much to me. For three years 
I had been a youngster looking on in wonder. Now I 
was to feel at home, and few details remain vividly in 
mind thereafter. Everything became matter of fact. 


Tuomas W. BicKNELL, 
Providence, R. Il. 

The American Institute was on the down grade, and 
had been going with accelerating speed for several years, 
prior to 1873. Only the faithful few came to its annual 
feasts, which were really very solemn. To many it 
seemed that the Institute of Horace Mann, Francis Way- 
land, and Henry Barnard had ceased to be an educa- 
tional power in the land; that its influence and functions 
had been eclipsed by the younger and more vigorous 
ally, the National Educational Association, which em- 
braced in its membership the American teachers of the 
new educational generation. A few, like George B. 
Emerson and Hon. John D. Philbrick of Boston, and 
Hon. Henry K. Oliver of Salem, stood by the old Insti- 
tute, but the decree had gone forth that the meeting of 
1874 would probably be the last of the series; that 
North Adams, Mass., beyond the Hoosac mountains, 
would be a fitting burial place, and that Hon. Abner J. 
Phipps, agent of the board of education of Massachu- 
setts, would be a proper manager of the funeral services 
in this quiet Berkshire retreat. 

The news of the intended hara-kiri of the old Institute 
reached Rhode Island by wireless, and a consultation 
was held in the office of the state commissioner of pub- 
lic schools, whether Rhode Island would consent to such 
a tragedy. The Institute had done a great work in 
organizing, lifting, and inspiring the educational work, 
not only in New England but throughout the land. The 
work was progressing. Why should it stop? Why not 
awaken the Institute from its lethargy and fill it with a 
new life? Three Rhode Islanders, Merrick Lyon, Wil- 
lian A. Mowry, and the writer, resolved “they should not 
willingly let it die,” and they fired that resolve with 
active deeds and resolute words. The meeting was held 
July 28, 29, and 30, 1874, with a small attendance, except 
from Rhode Island, which sent a delegation of forty 
live teachers, a working majority of the whole body. 
The program was fairly good. Among the speakers were 
Professor Seelye of Amherst, President Chadbourne of 
Williams, Principal Davis of Worcester, President 
Seelye of Smith College, and Miss Anna C. Edwards of 
Mt. Holyoke. From Rhode Island, Mr. Mowry read a 
paper on “The Louisiana Purchase,’ Samuel Thurber o1 
“Illustrations of Anarchy,” and the writer a paper on 
“School Supervision.” The Rhode Island Schoolmaster 
reported the papers and discussions as “valuable and 
practical.” 

But the meeting of the board of directors was the 
scene of most intense interest and important transac- 
tions. After the reports of the various officers came the 
crucial question, “To be or not to be.” Massachusetts 
was in doubt. Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont 
were absent. Connecticut was present in Northrop, 
Northend, and Camp. Rhode Island was in force with 
the word of command, “Go Forward.” The discussion 
was long and earnest. Among other matters presented 
was the union of all the educational monthly magazines 
in New England in one paper or magazine to be pub- 
lished weekly. Interest was awakened; hope was 
aroused; enthusiasm was created. The venerable George 
B. Emerson spoke strong words of assurance and hope 
for the future. Lyon, Mowry, Bicknell, Northrop, 
Camp, and others urged a new departure earnestly. At 
that meeting the first word was spoken and the first act 
wrought for the creation of the Journal of Education. 
A resolution to live and not to die was passed unani- 
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mously. And to make that resolve effective Merrick 
Lyon of Providence was made president of the Institute 
with a board of the most active school men of New 
England. 

No other meeting of the American Institute has ever 
been fraught with so much possible good or ill as that 
at North Adams. None had seen its life in such peril, 
none had witnessed such a deliverance. From 1874 the 
Institute was stayed in its downward movement, since 
which time it has risen io the high table-lands of pros- 
perity, influence, and educational progress. The “Go 
forward’ of a generation ago has been the clarion 
bugle note of the distinguished leaders, who have mar- 
shale the forces to constantly increasing fields of con- 
quest. 

Dr. Lyon wus president of the Institute during the 
years 1875 and ’76. He was a model president, a hard 
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quarters and the place of our meeting. Then all the 
hotels and private houses from North Conway to Lan 
caster and from Franconia to Jefferson, in a mountain 
area of at least 1,000 square miles, were made tributary 
by rail and carriage to accommodate the great crowds of 
teachers and their friends who might attend. How 
many? -Possibly 1,500 was our first estimate; then 2,000, 
and up we had to go by hundreds, until as the day for 
the opening session approached the figures reached 3,000 
and more, with no one to stay the iicoming army of 
schoolmasters and marms, on and before July 9, 1878. 
A vast amount of work had been done by the officers 
of the Institute, the hotels, and the railroads in prepara- 
tion. What was to be the outcome? Providence smiled 
on us with glorious weather for travel and mountain 
views and climbing. The weather was made for us, and 
the arrangements were as perfect as it was possible to 
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worker, and a good presiding officer. The meetings un- 
der him were held at Providence, R. I., 1875, and Ply- 
mouth, N. H., 1876. Both were large gatherings, were 
favored by the best speakers of New England, and the 
enthusiasm of the meetings as well as the attendance 
were in striking contrast with North Adams in 174. 
But the New England Journal was now in the field, and 
it did great service in adyancing the interests of the In- 
stitute. 

It was my good fortune to succeed Dr. Lyon as presi- 
dent of the A. I. of I., and my first meeting was held at 
Montpelier, Vt., in July, 1877. We had a most cordial 
reception at the state capitol and everybody said it was 
a glorious meeting. A genuine educational awakening, 
revival, was manifest. The lectures and debates took 
hold of the large audiences, and the teachers and people 
showed a receptive and responsive spirit to the argu- 
ments and appeals made in behalf of the new education. 
The tide was rising. 

My re-election for the year 1878 imposed a large re- 
sponsibility, which I felt must be met man-fashion. I 
knew that the educators had called upon me for a diffi- 
cult task that Would tax my powers to their limit, but in 
their great confidence I found strength and courage. 

“Where shall we hold our next meeting?” was the first 
question at our first directors’ meeting. 

“Where better than the White mountains?’ was my 
reply, and without debate the mountains were unani- 
mously decided upon. But the White mountains are a 
large place, and to decide on our central station for the 
meetings was our first duty. Fabyan’s at the foot of the 
western slope of Mt. Washington was made _ head- 
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make them. For the first time in all New Hampshire 
history the educators of the land actually filled the 
White mountains country to fullness and overflowing, 
and the overflow of hotels found its comforts in tent 
life or in the open forests. Twenty-eight states and the 
Dominion of Canada were represented by a multitude 
estimated from 3,000 to 5,000. A Boston newspaper re- 
ported as follows: “The program was carried out with 
admirable success.” ‘The speakers nobly performed their 
part.” “From an educational standpoint, this meeting 
will rank as the most thoroughly practical and profitable 
ever held during the long history of the Institute.” “All 
sections of the country were well représented.” ‘Never 
has there convened within the Granite borders of New 
Hampshire » body of like character and literary promi- 
nence, wherein was found such genial, magnetic good- 
fellowship, cordiality, and harmony as were exhibited 
during the several sessions of this forty-ninth reunion 
of American educators.”” “Profound scholarship and 
ability were shown in papers and discussions of all 
grades and methods of teaching.” ‘“‘A contagious enthu- 
siasm filled all minds and hearts.” 

A list of the speakers included the leading educators 
of New England, the Middle States, and the Central 
West, headed by United States Commissioner Eaton of 
Washington. The subjects discussed covered a wide field 
of educational work. To give names and subjects would 
exhaust the reader’s time and patience. 

The culmination of the great thoughts of this historic 
meeting was witnessed in the Summit house on Mount 
Washington, when a large section of the Institute de- 
clared by an engrossed paper the foundation principles 
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“imal school at Westfield, Rev. Dr. 


of American common school education. I doubt whether 
a@ more comprehensive and exhaustive statement of the 
basis of our school system has ever been made. It was 
penned by Hon. Emerson E. White of Ohio, one 
of the most enthusiastic participants in the great meet- 
ing. To understand the scope and quality of this White 
mountain meeting one needs to read the volume of In- 
stitute proceedings for 1878. I only regret that I can- 
not give even an outline of a work, only four years away 
from the expected demise of the Institute in 1874, as 
shown in another article. Tor further and completer 
Getails, ask any teacher present at Fabyan’s 1878. 


A. D. Mayo, LL. D., 
Washington. 

Between the years 1872 and 1880, as a clergyman in 
Springfield, and as a member of the board of education 
for that city, my deep interest, especially in common 
school education, was to a great ex- 
tent concentrated on the interesting 
position of the public school affairs 
of New England. Dr. J. M. Dickin- 
son, then principal of the state nor- 


William Rice of Springfield, the 
most influential member of the Mas- 
sachusetts state board of education, 
and Joseph White, for many years 
secretary of that board, made a com- 
bination that, later, gave Dr. Dickin- 
son his remarkable career of seven- 
teen years as state secretary. Largely 
through the encouragement of these 
and their coadjutors in New Eng- 
land, I was drawn, during my seven 
years’ residence in Springtield, into 
an amount of educational labor that 
almost signified a second profession, 
in addition to the charge of one of 
the most important churches in 
western Massachusetts. 

It was during those years that my 
acquaintance began with the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction, from at- 
tending several of its meetings and being invited, al- 
though an amateur, to cordial relations with its mem- 
bership. To all appearance this association, for many 
years the largest and most influential, had become prob- 
ably the smallest in attendance and the least influential 
in any large way of all. I remember a meeting at Con- 
cord, N. H., which brought together scarcely a group of 
educators and probably adjourned without the knowl- 
edge of its existence by the community. This was only 
rivaled by the meeting of the N. E. A. in’ Boston, in 
1872, in which, notwithstanding the attendance of sev- 
eral of the best-known educators of the West, the city 
superintendent and the large majority of the Boston 
masters were absent, and the only public attention was 
the use of a dingy hall for meeting and the usual “ban- 
quet” at Faneuil hall, and the regulation steamboat ride 
down the harbor to visit the penal institutions. 

Within the fifteen years following 1872, each of these 
associations had been vitalized and changed from prac- 
tically a club of faithful workers to the overflowing and 
finally overwhelming gatherings; of the peculiar ar- 
rangement of a national assembly of educators 
smothered in a mammoth excursion from which it 
largely draws its ample financial resources. The 
American Institute of Instruction has participated in the 
same revival, although perhaps more representative of 
education than the N. E. A. For this remarkable re- 
vival we are indebted, beyond dispute, as to the estab- 
lishment of effective weekly educational journalism, to 
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An early member of the American Institute of 
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Thomas W. Bicknell. It was my good fortune to be 
present at the first ‘‘revival meetings’ of both these in- 
stitutions. An interesting feature in their proceedings 
was the appearance of Dr. J. L. M. Curry and other dis- 
tinguished common school leaders from the southern 
states, where during these years the American common 
scbooi for the whole people had become organized in 
legislation and partially put in operation in all these six- 
teen states. The gathering at St. Albans, Vt, was 
solemnized by the assassination of President Garfield on 
his way to attend the meeting. 

During the past fifteen years the increasing labors of 
my Own “ministry of education’’ have prevented my at- 
tendance on the annual gatherings of both these bodies, 
But, from observation and study of their annual reports, 
I would say that the two great forward steps in their 
policy have been: First, the gathering for a week of a 
great body of people, professional and otherwise, for an 
annual demonstration in behalf of universal education 
in different sections of the Union. 
Apart from the good work done by 
several committees appointed by 
these bodies, I have always held 
that their chief educational influence 
was in the mingling together of 
great numbers of teachers; the for- 
mation of new acquaintances and 
friendships; and the personal talk of 
little groups in which the “true 
inwardness” of partici- 
pants actually knew ;,and were do- 
ing was brought forth in Contrast 
with the great temptation to theoriz- 
ing and exaggeration in the present 
demand that only the favored few 
shall be permitted to put into twenty 
minutes the labors and experience of 
n lifetime, and the’ time-limitations 
of what are called “discussions,” 
which make the reports of the N. E. 
A. practically a volume of educa- 
tional snapshots by several hundred, 
more or less, experienced brandishers 
of the pedagogic camera. 

Second, it has been a great point, 
especially in the N. E.. A., that after years of 
the almost utter neglect of ail public school as- 
sociations. the universities and colleges their 
faculties have come to understand that the = sil- 
preme distinction of American education to-day is the 
existence of the American common school; the most 
original of all American “new departures”; the wovk of 
the American educational public, compelling every 
educator of conspicuous ability, directly or indirectly, to 
contribute to its growth. We now see, in all the e great 
meetings, a fair representation of the higher schooling, 
and a hearty co-operation in all wise efforts for the cor- 
relation of all the agencies that recognize the Amevican 
ideal of universal education. In my view, only one more 
step must be taken; a yearly convention cr congress, 
made up of delegates deliberately chosen from the state 
associations, that shall meet and take its own time for a 
searching examination of present achievements, and a 
discussion of present. tendencies; with as much of wis- 
dom as can reasonably be expected in the conclvsions of 
such a body in respect to the one agency which beyond 
all others must decide the history of the republic during 
the second century of the national life. 


Avucustus D. SMALL, 
Boston. 
The attempt to write in fifty lines one’s reminiscences 
of any cycle of the A. 1. I. would be an effort to make 
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OSBORN HALL, YALE UNIVERSITY. 


the egg stand upon its narrowest convex. 
pel abbreviation and bluntness. 

A paramount value of the Institute was always its 
personnel: the contact with masters of our art from 
everywhere, sought and attracted by it and bringing 
their inspiring contributions to its volume of discussion. 
Highest and humblest were in line. 

My first meeting with the Institute was at St. Albans 
in ISSi. If not brilliant, it was sterling. Among 
speakers good io hear were: Governor Farnham, Presi- 
dent Fuckham, Senator Patterson; Doctors Mowry, 
Curry, and Mayo: Professors Greenough, Bloch, Osbun, 
sruce, and Packard; “Carleton” Coifin and Julia Ward 
Howe. 

President Garfield, teacher and martyr, was to 
addressed us. On Saturday, July 2, he was about to 
leave Washington for New England and St. Albans, 
when in the station the assassin’s bullet laid him low. 
That morning and the following Monday, the members 
of the Institute were journeying to the place of meet- 
ing. All had been joyful in anticipation. The woful 
ness came with a suddenness that stunned our hearts. 
Our passage northward was turned into something like 
a funeral procession. The engine that drew us seemed 
to struggle onward with painful breath. At every halt 
we swarmed from the train in eager quest of the latest 
bulletin, or anxiously bought the black-lined extras of 
the wayside press. One thought, one subject of inquiry 
and discourse, “one touch of nature’ made us all akin, 
all bereft. Flags, customarily at holiday mast for the 
nation’s joy, waved mutely the message of the nation’s 


It would com- 


have 


IXvery session of the Institute was hallowed by grief 
for the absent guest. On Friday afternoon, an  open- 
air meeting in the public park was addressed by Julia 
Ward Howe, whose Battle Hymn again stirred emo- 
tions of patriotism; and by Senator. Patterson, who had 
been so near to President Garfield; and by “Carleton” 
Cotfin, the great war correspondent, who had “followed 
the from to 1865. Blended with words of 
love and prayer Was the promise of the President's re- 
covery, never indeed to be fulfilled. 

The sessions of the Institute Were generally held at a 
summer resort, Where the free afternoons might afford 
the members such pleasures as were usually obtainable 
at creat expense. 
low rates, 


Railroads and hotels offered specially 
Sometimes, these public servants tried to 
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hedge for higher terms, alleging that the Institute would 
interfere with the annual patronage. When, however, 
they fouud that the sessions, preceding the arrival of 
other guests, were a profitable advertising medium and 
the direct attraction for visitors who remained, they be- 
came desirous of securing the return of the Institute 
again and again. They solicited, months in advance, 
with generous overtures. 

One means of enlivening the morning and evening 
sessions and gathering the audience punctually was the 
elmiployment of superior vocal quartettes. The invest- 
ment was remunerative as well. There was the old 
Temple Quartette,—Messrs. T. E. Johnson, Webber, 
Cook, and Ryder; the Schubert,—Messrs. Parker, Want, 
Hitchcock, «nd Babcock; the Ladies’ Schubert,—Misses 
Nichols, Worcester, Roberts, and Whitcombe; and later 
the new Temple,—Messrs. Spears, Webber, Bruce, and 
Merrill. These were Boston singers of wide and favor- 
able reputation. 

— 
Homer B. SPRAGUE, 
B ston. 

The fifty-fifth annual session of the American Institute 
of Instruction, held at Cottage City, Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass., July 7 to July 10, was one of special interest. 
The place was selected for its combination of rare ad- 
vantages; among them, ease of access, ample accommo- 
dations for gatherings large and small, perfect healthful- 
ness, pure air and water, cool ocean breezes in the 
hottest weather, delightful sea bathing, entire exemption 
from all questionable resorts and objectionable amuse- 
ments, and the hearty good-will and intelligent apprecia- 
tion of those who were accustomed to make it their 
summer home. Among these were such men as Oliver 
Ames, afterwards governor of Massachusetts; Hon. A. 
S. Barnes, head of the great publishing house; Repre- 
sentatives Hopkins, Gillette, and Landers of the United 
States Congress; Rev. Dr. Tiffany, President Grant’s pas- 
tor at Washington; Chancellor Twombly, President 
Taylor, Bishops Foster and Haven, and others of hardly 
less prominence. 

The island has an interesting history, with Indian 
myths and legends of giants. Here the devoted May- 
hews, father and son, self-appointed missionaries from 
Watertown, labored most successfully among the 


aborigines and were able to hold back their hundreds of 
warriors from joining King Philip when he appealed in 
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person to them to engage in a war of extermination 
against the whites. It was the*seat of the Martha’s 
Vineyard Summer Institute, the earliest and at that 
time the largest of the world’s general summer schools, 
before the mistake had been made of turning it into a 
school mainly for teachers. Near by was New Bedford, 
with its many whaleships; Nantucket, where young 
Maria Mitchell built her telescope; Gayhead, still the 
wonder of geologists; South beach, with its perpetual 
high-rolling surf, whose roar is so often distinctly 
heard eight or ten miles away across the island; 
Edgartown, now wide awake but then sleepy, with its 
famous jail, whose solitary prisoner used to threaten to 
quit the building in disgust if the keeper did not more 
carefully lock the doors against burglars rumored to be 
prowling about! Yonder is Plymouth Rock with its 
sacred memories, and not far off Boston, Lexington, 
and Concord. 

Cottage City itself has always been unique among 
summer resorts. Around the old cedar tree still stand- 
ing, under which gathered the nucleus of the earliest 
of the seventy-five annual camp-meetings, nearly a 
thousand pretty cottages had sprung up in place of the 
simple tents. Many hotels were open. Fire has con- 
sumed the three leading ones, and the hungry Atlantic 
has devoured the railroad which connected Cottage City 
with Edgartown and Katama. 

Almost simultaneously with this gathering at the 
island occurred the first of the great meetings of the 
National Educational Association. It was at Madison, 
Wis. Under the vigorous efforts of that prince of man- 
agers, Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, with the co-operation 
he secured from railways and steamboats, a more numer- 
ous assembly of teachers and friends of education than 
the world had before seen, met in that beautiful west- 
ern city. Yet the attendance at the American Institute 
was large, numbering hundreds. It had been hoped that 
General H. K. Oliver of Salem, the only surviving mem- 
ber of the group that founded the Institute fifty-four 
years before, would be present; but ill-health prevented. 

The meetings were held mostly in the new iron taber- 
nacle with a seating capacity of about three thousand. 
A wise liberality at that time prevailed, and its free use 
was granted. Among the prominent participants in the 
exercises were some who have since passed away: I. W. 
Dickinson, secretary of the state board of education, who 
presented a masterly argument in favor of public high 
schools; Frank A. Hill, his successor, who read an in- 
teresting paper on “New England Primer Days”; J. W. 
Patterson, the next president of the Institute, who 
treated very ably the subject of ‘“‘Industrial Education’; 
Miss Lucretia Crocker, one of the Boston supervisors, 
who made a valuable contribution to the study of 
natural history in elementary schools; John D. Phil- 
brick, the veteran educator, whose essay on “Life- 
Tenure of the Teacher’s Office’ was of special im- 
portance; John Fiske, the historian, whose great lecture 
on “Manifest Destiny,’ closing with a prophecy of an in- 
ternational tribunal and a congress of nations, was espe- 
cially inspiring. The Institute was honored by the pres- 
ence of Charles Northend of Connecticut, the author of a 
valuable history of the organization, and by Elbridge 
Smith, easily among the foremost of Massachusetts high 
school principals. 

Many educators conspicuous among those still living 
took part in the exercises: Professor C. T. Winchester, 
who read a charming lecture on “Ludlow Castle’; Dr. 
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William T, Harris, who was at his best in discussing 
moral education in school; Charles F. King, whose lec- 
ture on the teaching of geography was of striking in- 
terest; George H. Martin, whose favorite subject, 
“Special Preparation for Citizenship,” was finely pre- 
sented; R. C. Metcalf, who interested all in “Language 
Teaching in Elementary Schools”; William J. Rolfe, the 
famous Shakespearean, who showed admirably a method 
of studying poetry with special reference to the cultiva- 
tion of taste; A. S. Hill of Harvard gave practical sug- 
gestions of importance for teachers of beginners in Eng- 
lish composition; Ray Greene Huling made many wise 
and fruitful suggestions as to the “Educational Reading 
of Teachers.” The longest and perhaps the ablest of 
the papers presented, judging from the amount of care- 
ful thinking and of felicitous expression, was Hon. 
Daniel H. Chamberlain’s defence of the study of Greek 
in preparatory schools and in higher institutions. It 
was entitled “Not a College Fetish;” and was a reply to 
the then recent address of Hon. Charles Francis Adams 
before the Harvard chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa. 

In the discussions that followed the essays, General H. 
B. Carrington, Professors Fordson, Straight, and 
Church, Superintendents Philbrick, Johnson, Maxwell, 
Littlefield, Kelsey, Seaver, Mowry, Fletcher, Adams, Dr. 
Rolfe, Supervisor Metcalf, Principals McDonald and 
Barrows, Dr. Palmer, and other distinguished educators 
actively participated, diffusing light and comniunicating 
inspiration among the hundreds of listeners. 

OFFICERS OF THE INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
WITH THEIR RESIDENCE AT THE TIME. 
PRESIDENTS. 

1880—1882. Francis Wayland,* Providence. 

1833—1839. William B. Calhoun,* Springtield. 

1840. James G. Carter,* Lancaster. 

1841—1848. George B. Enierson,* Boston. 

1849—1852. Gideon F. Thayer,* Boston. 

1853—1854. Thomas Sherwin,* Boston. 

1855—1856. John Kingsbury,* Providence. 

1857—1858. Jolin D. Philbrick,* Boston. 

1859—1860. Daniel B. Hagar,* Jamaica Plain. 

1861—1862. Admiral P. Stone,* Plymonth. 


1863. Charles Northend,* New Britain. 
1864—1865. Birdsey G. Northrop,* Saxonville. 
1866. William E. Sheldon,* Boston. 
1867—1868. John Kneeland, Roxbury. 

1869. Samuel 8. Greene,* Providence. 


1870—1871. Abner J. Phipps,* Medford. 
1872—1878. M. C. Stebbins,* Springfield. 


1874—1875. 


Merrick Lyon, Providence. 


1876—1877. Thomas W. Bicknell, Boston. 
1S78—1879. Isane N. Carleton,* New Britain. 
18s0—1881. Williain A. Mowry, Providence. 
1882. George A. Walton, West Newton. 
1883. Homer B. Sprague, Boston. 


1885—1886. 
1887T—188s. 
1889—1890. 
1891—1992. 
1893-—i894. 


J. W. Patterson,* Concord. 

J. Milton Hall, Providence. 
George A. Littlefield, Providence. 
Ray Greene Huling, Cambridge. 
George H. Martin, Lynn. 


1895. W. W. Stetson, Auburn. 
1896. C. W. Parmenter, Cambridge. 
1897. A. E. Winship, Somerville. 


* Deceased. 


(Continued on page 34.) 


You teachers make the whole world your debtor. If you did not do your work well this repub- 


lic would not endure beyond the span of the generation. 


You furnish a common training and com- 


mon ideals for the children of all the mixed peoples who are here being fused into one nationality.— 


President Roosevelt. 
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Dr. A. F. NIGHTINGALE, 
Superintendent of Cook County (Chicago) Schools. 


The fecundity of your genius in requesting the stoop- 
shouldered and gray-haired to unlock the secrets of their 
childhood’s sorrows, caused by the inhuman cruelties of 
the “past masters” and, be it said to the shame of their 
sex, mistresses too of the schools of the last century's 
fifties, is to be commended. In all the evolution of the 
public school system of this country, there is nothing so 
marked and so merited as the passing of the rod. Some 
people affect still to justify its use, and harangue us 
on the “lawlessness” of young America. These very 
advocates would, however, resent its use with their chil- 
dren, generally poorly trained, and are simply clinging 
to a theory which has long since lost all its essence of 
practicableness. 

Do I recall my early punishments? Do I remember 
those in vogue when I was a lad of from seven to 
twelve? I rather think I do. I was generally fortunate 
in my teachers, as teachers went. I was born and bred 
and schooled in Quincy, Mass., or as some delight to call 
it, Parkerville, although there was more of the Theodore 
than the Francis in the atmosphere of my day, and the 
school? The Willard, named after the man, Solomon 
Willard, who had a contract for building the Bunker 
Hill monument, and who was more than fifty years 
ahead of his time, in his regard for school children. He 
divided a large field into lots about one hundred feet 
square, and gave one to each boy as a school garden. 
This was the first of my farming, and in some measure 
it was the most practical thing I was taught in my early 
school career. 

The most cruel, inhuman, soul-less, savage teacher I 
ever knew was a woman. I regret, deeply regret, that 
1 must write of a woman, for no man ever used the rod 
on me. I am of a forgiving nature. There is no one 
living for whom I have any hatred, yet if I were told in 
the great day of assize that I must select one, who of 
all the world I would the least forgive for the shame- 
less abuse of her office, I should name this woman. I 
remember one day especially when I became a “persona 
dramatis.” She was a maiden lady (no. not a lady) of 
somewhat uncertain years, though she later married. 
Her passion knew no bounds. She was a virulent and 
vicious virago, a termagant, a vixen. The pupils were 
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by no means turbulent, more respectful, perhaps, as 
things went in those days, than now. She demanded 
order, and said: “The first one that whispers I will whip 
within an inch of his life.’ She caught a boy engaged 
in this heinous (?) crime. She called him to the plat- 
form. She made him roll up his trousers to the fullest 
extent; she then with a long birch switch whipped him 
till the blood flowed down his legs, and all the time ex- 
hibiting a teiper that showed her crazed with rage. 
The pupils were of course awed into indignant silence, 
but as the poor boy limped to his seat I muttered some- 
thing as he passed me, and she saw my, lips move. I 
was the second victim. I went through the same pain- 
ful preparation as my predecessor, and suffered the in- 
creasing violence of her wrath. Noon time soon fol- 
lowed. We carried our lunch, and the boys were accus- 
tomed to eat their lunch while sitting on the porch with 
backs against the house, getting the benefit of the spring 
sunshine. The great welts upon my legs were such that 
I could not bend them without suffering excruciating 
pain, and therefore I had to eat standing. 

Our parents, even in those days when a whipping at 
nehool generally meant a subsequent one at home, were 
aroused at such extensive thrashing for such a meagre 
cause, and yet the storm passed over and the wretch still 
kept school. Although a victim but once myself, I wit- 
nessed a repetition of these scenes week in und week out. 
They were absolutely senseless and causeless. Many 
other tortures were resorted to, such as compelling one 
to sit on the platform with legs out straight, and noth- 
ing against the back, producing curvature of the spine, 
or standing with head and heels against the wall, until 
ready to drop, or whipped on the ends of the fingers 
with a rattan brought down with all possible force. 
These were some of the “helps” that hurt and harmed 
and hindered each and all, preventing the natural devel- 
opment of physical symmetry, the appropriate unfolding 
of mental endowments, and the awakening of that heart 
culture that should always dominate in the management 
of a school. 

I am closing my fortieth year in educational work, and 
I have never resorted to corporal punishment either with 
my own children or with the child of another, and I 
never saw any spirit of insubordination which I believe 
could not better be checked and cured by human rather 
than by inhuman methods. 


KENT CHEMICAL LABORATORY, YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City. 

In the autumn of 1862, a mess of us were seated on 
the grass eating hard-tack, fat bacon, and drinking some 
very black coffee, when the conversation drifted off in 
the direction of the various kinds of fights we had been 
engaged in at school. Each had something to say, when 
finally a German boy who had listened very attentively 
was called on for his experience. He said: “With boys— 
none; niggers—one; dogs—whew!” Here he stopped as 
abruptly as he had begun. The sequel will show the ap- 
plication. 

As I recall what I experienced and saw of school pun- 
ishments, I do not think, except in rare cases, a boy was 
ever whipped in my presence unless he needed it, or at 
least was entitled to it. In the schools I attended, there 
was a public sentiment everywhere among parents and 
teachers that obedience to parental and school authority 
was a necessary part of a boy’s education, and the pupils 
had no rebellious feelings in regard to this matter, and 
I find the sentiment well nigh universal among children 
now,—that the very best thing to do with any unruly 
boy is to whip him. The directions my father gave me 
when he started me to school were: “that I must behave 
myself, and for every lick I got in school, he would give 
me two at home; that I must not be a tattle-tale.” I un- 
derstood exactly what he meant, and other boys and 
girls received similar admonitions. 

The boys in school, as now, were usually divided into 
two, if not three, classes; (a) those who scrupulously 
observed all the rules of the school; (b) a second class 
that broke over occasionally; (c) a third class that fre- 


quently engaged in mischief of various kinds. These 
could never be made to cry by the teacher’s whipping 


them. These boys were the fighting boys, but occasion- 
ally the second-class fellows would be provoked beyond 
the point of endurance, and then they would “sail in and 
make the fur fly for a while.” A boy, then, unless he 
was greatly undersize, always fought with his fists, head, 
and feet, but not with clubs, rocks, and knives. Human 
nature, so far as I now understand it, has not changed 
a particle in forty-five or fifty years. Children mani- 
fest the very same characteristics now they did then. 

However, there is more petty thieving in the schools 
now than then, perhaps, owing to the strenuous condi- 
tions of life people are now living, and the false notions 
in regard to the ostentatious display of finery and good 
things to eat and wear that have permeated the minds 
of the people in the humbler walks of life. I have been 
unable, so far, to account satisfactorily why it is neces- 
sary, as a precaution, to have lockers and keys and 
watchers, and all jail and penitentiary paraphernalia 
ever present in the halls and cloakrooms in high schools, 
to minimize the stealing of books, coats, and other arti- 
cles. Every time I go into a high school building and 
see the wickerwork for the safe keeping and protection 
of property, I think dishonesty written large is in indis- 
putable evidence. 

With such boys and girls as I went to school with, 
only in rare cases did thieving occur. Seldom did one 
ever have his dinner stolen, and books, hats, or caps 
never. When we ate dinner, we ate together, and fre- 
quently traded things to eat with one another. Some 
children always took a bottle of milk, or a little jug full 
of milk, to school, and it was not an uncommon thing to 
pass the bottle or jug around to both boys and girls to 
drink from, and other favors were received in return. 
Occasionally there would be a poor family in the neigh- 
borhood, and the other children would give the children 


of such some of the best things they had to eat. Stingi- 


ness was detested by the boys and girls generally. 

In warm or pleasant weather all the smaller boys, and 
frequently the larger ones, went to school barefooted, 
and the most of the small girls did, too; but the chil- 
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dren’s clothes were clean, and always at noon, if there 
was a branch, or well, or spring, near the schoolhouse, 
the boys would go to it to wash their hands and faces, 
and if one had a wooden or horn comb, he _ passed it 
around. This may appear very primitive, but it was 
no more so than with the soldiers in both armies during 
our internal strife, when on a pleasant day they would 
go to a creek or river and wash their shirts and hang 
them up, or spread them out, to dry. 

From what I have already indicated, as to the classes 
of boys then in school, it is evident that the Anglo- 
Saxon disposition was there in strong evidence, and that 
collisions between individuals, families, or of an indi- 
vidual, or individuals against the school authorities did 
sometimes occur. Although very severe outbreaks were 
exceptional, yet minor offenses were common enough. 


FIGHTING, LYING,AND BAD TALK ABOUT GIRLS. 


These were the most heinous offenses for which boys 
were whipped, and the teachers always whipped the 
boys with a good switch, usually with a keen hickory, 
and the whipping was of sufficient duration and firmness 
to induce the culprit to promise that he would never do 
so again. The punishment was administered in the 
schoolhouse, and in the presence of all the pupils. The 
pupil to be whipped stood on the floor. In most cases a 
jury of boys was selected and heard the evidence, and 
assessed the punishment “at so many licks.” I never 
knew a boy to appeal from the verdict. He took his 
medicine, hoping that sometime he might have an _ op- 
portunity of sitting in judgment on some of those who 
had passed on his case. Once in my own experience, 
two boys fought, one being much larger than the other. 
I let them decide the case. Each thought he ought to 
have ten licks. Then, I asked if they were willing to 
whip each other. To this they quickly agreed, but that 
was to be the last of it. I let the big boy whip the less 
one first, he having whipped the less one in their fight. 
He laid it on mildly. The less boy whipped the larger 
one hard, and he did not flinch, but he said: “It hurt 
like fury!” ‘They shook hands and never after had any 
trouble. 

Girls were seldom whipped. They were made to stand 
on the floor for making mouths at each other, or at the 
boys, or at the teacher. For lighter offenses, children 
sometimes had “to stand on one foot,” or hold a book 
on the head, or in the hand at arm’s length, and fre- 
quently underwent punishment of a milder form. 

Once I saw a teacher tie two boys’ wrists together 
with his large red handkerchief, and then start them 
walking around the stove; he pretended that he was 
driving a yoke of oxen. They had walked around the 
stove once or twice, when one of the boys bawled like 
an ox as well as he could, and kicked all the boys and 
girls who sat on the benches near enough for him to 
reach them. This episode created no little mirth, and 
when the teacher wanted to know what made him do 
it, he said: “If 1 am an ox, Iam a kicking one.” He was 
settled with then and there, after which he kicked no 
more while yoked up, though he would bawl every now 
and then to make the children laugh. Each bawl was 
followed by a stroke with the switch. 

In those days the teachers, when the offense did not 
rise to the dignity of a merited whipping, sometimes hu- 
miliated an offender by having him get down on his 
hands and knees in the schoolroom, and then the 
teacher and one of the big boys, or two big boys, would 
take a boy a size less than the guilty one, and ask him to 
lie fat on his back. Then the teacher and the big boy, 
or two big boys, would each take this boy by a hand and 
an ankle, lift him from the floor, and use him as a bat- 
tering ram to knock the unruly one forward by striking 
him behind with the other boy. It was great fun to all 


but the boy who was struck or pounded. The boy that 
was used as the battering ram regarded it as an honor 
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to have his body used as the projectile power. I never 
knew or heard tell of any parents objecting to this mode 
of treatment. It did not hurt each boy much, and yet 
it was regarded somewhat in the nature of a degrada- 
tion for a boy to be kicked behind and not resent it. 
Another milder mode of punishment, and one to which 
the writer was subjected, was to make little boys and 
little girls sit by big boys and girls that the little ones 
did not like. For playing “hard knuckles” in time of 
school with another boy who had vanquished a much 
smaller boy, we were caught in the act by the teacher, 
and he made me sit by a big girl in the corner of the 
room on the end of the bench, where I could not get 
away. She was grown and she put grease on her hair, 
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little girl got into some trouble, and they were put into 
this dirty, cobwebbed closet, too. There was a hole cut 
in the closet for cats to go through, and we could see 
pretty well in there, but this boy and girl would still 
fight in the closet. ‘The teacher took them out three or 
four times that forenoon and “licked them” to make them 
behave themselves. We were kept in there till noon. 
And the boy I had trouble with, not showing up, I was 
let out at noon to be dealt with whenever he returned 
to school. He never came back, so I escaped a whip- 
ping, because the other never came to receive his dues. 
A man by the name of Sherman came to Kirksville, 
Mo., in the autumn of 1856,.and began teaching school. 
He said he was a graduate of Union College, New York. 


TEMPLE STREET, NEW HAVEN. 


and her finger nails were long and not very clean, and 
he told her to hug me, which she did till she almost 
smothered me. It was torture! But to add insult to in- 
jury, he made the boy who had been the cause of my un- 
doing sit by the little girl he liked, and the other boy sit 
by the girl he liked, all because I had taken up another's 
ease. For laughing and other lighter offenses, we had 
to stand on the floor, sometimes for two or three hours, 
but we could change our positions, and when doing pen- 
ance we always tried to have an eye on the teacher 
while we looked, winked, or nodded to the boys and 
girls at their seats. 

When I was about nine years old, my father bought 
me a slate, paying twenty cents for it. The second day 
I had it at school, while I was starting the fire in the 
morning, a boy was running around on the benches, and 
he jumped on my slate and broke it. No sooner did I 
hear my slate crash than I pitched into him with all the 
fury and force that I could muster. He went home im- 
mediately. As soon as the teacher came, I was “told 
on,” and the teacher put me in a dirty closet under the 
stairway to stay till the boy came back to school. It 
was represented that I had given him an awful whip- 
ping. Shortly after schcol took up, a little boy and a 


I attended his school during the winter of 1856-7, tih 
about the first of April. He was either moon-eyed or 
near-sighted, and the mischievous children played many 
tricks on him. One cold Monday morning the stove-pipe 
fell; it was a very long one, and while several of us 
were trying to put it up, one end tilted a little, and it 
poured out soot over his head and face. His hair was 
thin on the top of his head, and when he made a stroke 
with his hands over his face to scrape off the soot, and 
he opened his eyes and mouth, they looked like red 
streaks of lightning from out of a black cloud. Two 
long rows of boys and girls laughed. He seized a long 
switch from a pile that he had in one corner of the room, 
and he licked seventeen up and down the lines, while we 
held the stove-pipe and looked on. I never saw a man 
so busy as he was for two or three minutes. He did 
not get all the soot out of his thin hair for a week. 
Another case, more than thirty years ago, a teacher 
from Pennsylvania happened to sojourn in Missouri for 
two or three years. He was a good teacher, and he had 
some unusual modes of punishment which the Mis- 
souri parents did not take to very patiently. To cure 
children of the whispering habit, he put pepper-sauce 
(Continued on page 22.) 
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THE RETIREMENT OF DR. W. T. HARRIS. 


There was great surprise in educational circles 
on June 19 when the Associated Press announced 
the retirement of United States Commis- 
sioner of Education Harris by resignation. He 
has been in office for seventeen years, which 
is much longer than any other commissioner 
has served. He has been the public school 
leader of the United States, officially and un- 
officially, for a third of a century, and in all 
that time he has been the best-known American 
educator in foreign countries. His reports have 
been the most valuable ever issued by this govern- 
ment or by any other. Under him the Bureau has 
rendered assistance to all inquirers along any edu- 
cational lines. He has been in attendance upon all 
important educational gatherings of the country 
during his entire term of service, and he has been 
upon the program oftener than has any other 
American educator, and never by his own seeking. 
He has been one of the foremost educational 
writers on the philosophy of education for half a 
century, he has edited the most important series of 
educational books that have been issued in the 
United States, and his Introductions to the various 
volumes in the “International Education Series” 
are the most valuable utterances in their way that 
have appeared in English. 

Dr. Harris has adequately provided for the re- 
maining years of life, and will enjoy the universal 
esteem of the American people and the admira- 
tion of the educational world of the United States 
and Europe. 


Portland, Oregon, is to build one of the new 
schoolhouses of San Francisco to be called “The 


Portland.” There ought to be thirty-three other 
cities to do as much as this. 
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QUALITY, NOT QUANTITY. 


One of the best phases of the newest of the new 
in the school promotion of the day is the emphasis 
placed upon quality, not quantity, with both teacher 
and student. Such atransfer of stress will be 
gradual. The gravitation of human nature is all 
against it. Quantity is easily measured. Quantita- 
tive analysis is child’s play as compared with quali- 
tative analysis. Teaching the multiplication table is 
a trifling matter as compared with teaching Col- 
burn’s “Mental Arithmetic.” You can teach the 
rules of English grammar to a thousand children 
easier than you can teach one to write a humble 
masterpiece. Mathematics are definite as com- 
pared with chemistry, chemistry as compared with 
biology, biology as compared with phylogeny. 

Nevertheless quantity education is not called for 
in the twentieth century. A school program made 
on the basis of the number of pages to a term or to 
a year is like year-before-last’s straw hat. The 
sooner we appreciate this and adapt our courses of 
study to the quality basis, to achievement rather 
than to distance, the better. I have seen a man 
crossing the Rocky mountains who slept by day 
and played cards by night, and on the quantitative 
basis boasted that he had crossed the continent. 
There has been a lot of teaching and study that has. 
been as idiotic as that. 

Anybody could teach school on the quantitative 
basis, but only a genius or a well-trained person can 
by any possibility teach by the qualitative test. You 
cannot take a visiting day and run over to 
and find out how to do the qualitative trick; no 
more can you find it in a month’s summer school, or 
in an article or book. The qualitative teaching, like 
the qualitative learning, must be a development. 
You must be always learning how to do it, when 
and where to put the emphasis in your teaching and 
thinking. 
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THE JOY OF GOODNESS. 


Goethe gave the world a glorious suggestion in 
the following utterance :-— 

“The generality of men who, all the year through, 
are living worldly lives, imagine that when they fall 
upon times of sore trouble they must then become 
religious. They regard all that is good and spirit- 
ual as a kind of physic which, though repulsive to 
the taste, must be swallowed when one feels bad ; 
and they look upon a divine or a moralist simply as 
a doctor, of whom, and his nostrums, they cannot 
rid the house too quickly. I gladly confess, how- 
ever, that I am accustomed to regard the moral and 
spiritual in the light of a diet or daily bread, which 
only then becomes daily bread when I make it my 
rule of life, and never lose sight of it the whole year 
round.” 

Every person who lives and works with children 
needs to be constantly reminded that there is more 
joy in being good than in being smart. The great- 
est joy, the highest joy comes through goodness. 
Not every good man and woman gives that impres- 
sion, and whoever fails to convey that impression is 
not good. There is no complete good that is not 
joyous. Real goodness is never sour or sad, never 
frowns or scolds, is never grumty or grouty. 
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Negatives alone never make goodness. 
must be sunshine and tonic in goodness. 

Teachers, some teachers, are so accustomed to 
magnify what children do not do that they forget 
to secure that brightness and lightness which make 
goodness attractive. Does a saloon or other place 
of evil ever put forth as an attraction a man or 
woman with a frown, a scowl, or a snarl? The 
school must not put forth any suggestion that 
goodness is not joyous, for goodness always is 
joyous. 


os 


A CARNEGIE EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT. 

Is it not a bit unfortunate that practically none 
of the Carnegie experiment fund is being used in 
strictly public school experiments? Isn’t this the 
best place to begin? So far as we know the only 
real use of the fund in this direction is in connection 
with the Kalamazoo, Michigan, state normal school 
study of the rural schools of the county in which 
that school is located. There are many other lines 
in which this might be used. Think what could be 
done by Professor L. H. Bailey of Cornell Univer- 
sity in connection with New York state schools, or 
by State Superintendent W. W. Stetson of Maine! 
But, a little money would go farther in the hands of 
O. J. Kern of Rockford, Illinois, or Cap E. Miller 
of Keokuk county, Iowa, than in any other way that 
eceurs to us. If either Kern or Miller could have 
$1,000 a year for a genuine county experiment sta- 
tion in the line that has been developed, without 
money, he could do work of inestimable value to 
the whele country. 

A little money goes a long way at the right time 
in the right hands. When President Fellows of the 
Maine State University at Orono began experi- 
menting with the feeding of hens, caring for them, 
and developing their egg-producing qualities scien- 
tifically, the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture sent him $1,000 a year for the promotion of 
this experiment, and soon the results of his study 
attracted attention on every continent. It would 
have taken tens of thousands of dollars to establish 
a plant for national experimentation. 

Thus in education there are a number of wise 
men and women who have begun the doing of 
things that have borne large fruit, and they only 
need a little of the right kind of encouragement to 
attract the attention of the world, to serve the 
world, indeed. One or two such allowances from 
the Carnegie fund would encourage a large number 
of superintendents and teachers to develop initia- 
tive along some important line of experimentation. 
Why not make a beginning at once with Miller, 
Kern, or some other promising worker in the rural 
schools? 


COMMISSIONER ELMER E. BROWN, 

With the announcement of the resignation of Dr. 
William T. Harris as United States commissioner 
of education came the appointment of Dr. Elmer E. 
Brown, professor of education in the University of 
California. This appointment is every way com- 
mendable. Dr. Brown is a young man whose 
whole life has been devoted to specializing in educa- 
tion professionally, and his studies in education 
have been more scholarly, perhaps, than those of * 
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any other of our expert students. He is a New 
Yorker by birth, is a graduate of the famous Illinois 
State University in that group of eminent educators 
who went out in the days of Dr. Edwin C. Hewett. 
Later he graduated at the University of Michigan, 
and has, in several different years, studied in Euro- 
pean universities. His public school work, begin- 
ning in 1881, was at Belvidere, Ill., and Jackson, 
Mich. In 1891 he was a member of the faculty of 
the University of Michigan, and in 1892 went to the 
University of California and began, as assistant pro- 
fessor, to develop the department of education, and 
in 1898 was made full professor. He went to Cali- 
fornia at an opportune time; it was in the years of 
the great awakening in education. No state in the 
Union has ever had such an experience as that of 
California from 1890 onward, and to Dr. Elmer E. 
Brown it was given to be a permanent feature in 
that awakening. He is practically the only man 
who went there from the East in those days as a 
specialist in education who has remained. His 
manliness, his professional devotion, his uniform 
wisdom, and his admirable studies in education 
have made him distinctly a national character in the 
profession. ‘There will be nothing of the spectacu- 
lar in his entrance upon his new responsibilities. 
He will not rival Dr. W. T. Harris in any phase of 
his notable work, but he will develop, direct, and 
unify American school work as wisely and as pro- 
gressively as any man who could have been se- 
lected. 
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ACCEPT THE INEVITABLE. 


The demand for growing teachers is to be uni- 
versal. Such a radical departure is sure to meet 
with a vigorous protest all along the line, but to 
protest will be useless. 

Teachers must give proof that they are growing. 
The great battle in Chicago settles the matter for 
all cities, and sooner or later teachers will all carry 
on regular studies through term time and more or 
less in vacation. Every teacher must give evidence, 
acceptable evidence, that she has done definite 
work, something well worth while, during the year. 
Accept it joyfully, for it surely means increase in 
salary, and this is an important matter. 

I have no apology to offer for saying that in- 
creased salary is a highly important matter. 
Teachers, as a whole, must have a decided increase 
in order that they may study, that they may live 
better, that they may the better provide for later 
life. 

3est of all, this study scheme will lengthen out a 
teacher’s age limit ten years. A woman is more se- 
cure of her position at seventy who can give 
tangible evidence that she has been growing all the 
time than at sixty with no such evidence. The new 
preposition for study and for official recognition of 
their study is the best professional departure for the 
teachers that has come to the profession in a quar- 
ter of a century. 
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EMINENTLY GRATIFYING. 
Scarcely a day passes that does not bring some 
word of cheer from our subscribers, and occasion- 
ally a letter comes from a person of eminence who 
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states so clearly what we have long aimed at that 
it is a temptation to pass it on to our readers. Such 
is the following letter, from a college professor in 
Michigan, an entire stranger, personally, but an 
appreciated friend professionally, written within a 
few days :— 

“TI would like to express my complete satisfac- 
tion with your Journal. I have been teaching 
many years, and have read, as I am still doing, 
several educational periodicals. I prefer this to 
any of them. It keeps us so well informed about 
what earnest teachers, all over the country, are 
thinking and doing. Every copy gives us practical, 
useful hints, good for the college man as well as 
for the grades or high school teachers. Its opti- 
mism encourages us to greater activity. Its 
breadth of scope keeps us interested along all lines 
of study, methods, mutual relations of teacher and 
students, and the great questions of the day. I 
consider myself greatly indebted to it.” 


HENRY O. HOUGHTON. 


At the age of fifty, Henry O. Houghton of the 
firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., son of the founder 
of this prominent publishing house of Boston, and 
of the Riverside Press of Cambridge, died sud- 
denly at his summer home at Swampscott. Mr. 
Houghton was not only an active member of the 
firm, but he was one of the most prominent citizens 
of Cambridge. He had been president of Citizens’ 
Trade Association, and of the Colonial Club, and a 
leader in nearly every prominent movement for the 
city’s betterment for a quarter of a century. He 
graduated from Harvard in the class of 77. Few 
men of fifty would be missed by so many and varied 


interests as Mr. Houghton. 


SUPERINTENDENT BRUMBAUGH. 


Martin G. Brumbaugh, superintendent of Phila- 
delphia! I would like to shout a rousing good, joy- 
ful ejaculation. It was so eminently fitting, so 
every way desirable that it was almost too much 
for which to hope. No city has had a man among 
its citizens so completely equipped by education, 
experience, and tradition to enter upon the new 
work that is awaiting her leader. Intensely Penn- 
sylvanian, ardently religious, a student of education 
from young manhood, a teacher in college in his 
youth, a county superintendent as early as the law 
would allow, president of a denominational college, 
a professor in the state university for some years, 
organizer of the schools in Porto Rico, eminently 
popular platform speaker, one of the chief instru- 
mentalities in the reorganization of the school sys- 
tem of the city, he will bring to the work youth and 
experience, character and purpose, aspiration and 
capacity of high order. 

No one will question the right of parents in 
America to educate their children where they 
choose, but the right of free speech is equally in- 
herent in American life, and whenever a strenuous 
school board member has never sent his children to 
the public schools there will be free and frank com- 
ment thereon. 


Expert supervision is eminently desirable, special 
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teachers are of great value, a luxurious school 
building and equipment are of certainty worth 
while, but the only indispensable feature is a first- 
class teacher. All other factors are to aid her. 


Of the 400 public school buildings in Chicago, 
there are 243 with saloons within eighty-five yards! 
But there are more saloons than teachers in 
Chicago, and they cost vastly more. Mayor Dunne 
is waging relentless war on these saloons. 


The gain in high school enrollment in ten years 
in Massachusetts (1895 to 1905) was 38.61 per cent., 
or almost forty per cent., and this is the one state 
that had large high school privileges in 1895. 


Many schoolhouses are wickedly expensive. 
The place for all money not needed for comfort and 
convenience in building and appointments should 
go to the betterment of the teaching force. 


Senator Teller says the Philippines have already 
cost the United States $800,000,000. And vet the 
government cannot pay the national chief of the 
bureau of education a decent salary. 


Nature study, in a broad sense, receives one- 
twentieth of the time in the elementary schools in 
the ten leading cities of the United States, of Eng- 
land, of Germany, and of Paris. 


A course of study is merely the track on which 
the locomotive takes the passengers and freight. 
It has neither activity nor power, but facilitates 
speed and provides for safety. 


In Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, California, and Colorado there is a state uni- 
versity expert making an annual tour of the high 
schools. 


Child labor laws need advocacy where they are 
not on the Statute books, and they need honest 
and fearless enforcement where they are. 


The segregation of the sexes in high schools is 
being more and more discussed, but there appears 
to be no disposition to segregate. 


The cuts of Yale University in this issue are 
loaned through the courtesy of the Yale University 
Bulletin. 


Baltimore is joining right heartily in the move- 
ment for rebuilding the schoolhouses of San Fran- 
cisca. 


Real success only comes when children are 
taught to do when they think and to think when 
they do. 


New England expends $25,000,000 a vear in 
maintaining her public schools aside from build- 
ings. 


You cannot teach well in a school that vou do 
not like. Quit. 


The public interest in a school garden is delight- 
ful. 


Every state should standardize the high schools. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The Silver-Burdett Readers 


By ELLA M. POWERS and THomAS M. BALLIET, Dean of 
the School of Pedagogy, New York University. 


A series of five readers, national in scope, based 
on the best principles of Pedagogy; distinctive 
in the exactness with which the authors have 
graded the books and the intrinsie literary qual- 
ity of the subject matter. The illustrations are 
the work of artists of highest standing, and repro- 
ductions from masterpieces are also included. 


The Cook & Cropsey Arithmetics 
The Standard Series of Mathematics 


By JOHN W. Cook, President /llinois State Normal 
University, and Miss N. Cropsey, Assistant Super- 
intendent City Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
The New Elementary Arithmetic .  .45 
Intended for use in the third, fourth, and fifth 
grades. Carefully graded and practical. 
The New Advanced Arithmetic : j -60 


Emphasizes the rational, practical side of the 
study. 


The New Health Series of School 
Physiologies. (Revised Edition) 


By CHARLES H. STOWELL, M.D. 


A Primer of Health .30 
Tor primary grades; simple, graphic, natural. 
A Healthy Body . 45 


Physiology for intermediate grades; empha- 
sizes health, its aids, and foes. 
The Essentials of Health -70 


Anatomy, physiology, and hygiene for advanced 
classes in grammar and high schools. 


The Making of the American 


By Jacques REpway,F.R.G S. 

The best treatment of economic and industrial 
history viewed from geographical conditions ever 
put into a schoo) text-book. For use in the 
seventh and eighth grammar grades. 


Views in Africa. (Revised Edition) .65 
By ANNA B. BADLAM. 

An up-to-date supplementary reader devoted to 
“The Dark Continent.” A new edition just added 
to “The World and Its People,” a_ series well 
knewn and widely used in the schools of the 
country, containing graphic and entertaining de- 
scriptions of all of the countries of the world and 
their inhabitants. 


The Silver Series of Language 
Books 


By ALBERT LEROy BARTLETT, A.M., and 
Howakp LEE McBAIN, A.M. 
A two-book series in which English grammar is 


— and logically presented on the inductive 
plan. 


First Steps in English (Enlarged Edition) .38 
By ALBERT LEROY BARTLETT. 
Provides attractive language work for primary 
grades, and lays a firm foundation for a later, 
more scientific study of grammar. 


The Elements of English Grammar M -60 
With Suggestions for Composition Work 
By ALBERT LEROY BARTLETT and HOWARD LEE MCBAIN. 
Both analytic and constructive. The pupil is 
shown from the first the relation of grammar as 
a study to his everyday use of language. 


The Quincy Word List .24 
(New and Improved Edition) 


By FRANK E, PARLIN, A.M., Superintendent of 
Schools, Quincy, Mass. 

Over seven thousand of the commonest words of 
our language, graded and arranged according to 
a definite plan; not merely a speller, but an ele- 
mentary word study.- Revised edition with 
syHabication. 


Conn’s Physiologies 
By H. W. Conn, Ph.D. 
Introductory Physiology and Hygiene . .36 
(Enlarged Edition) 

Presents in a form suitable for younger children 
laws of heaith which every child should know. 
For primary and intermediate grades. 
Elementary Physiology and Hygiene __.. -60 

(Enlarged Edition) 


Bases clear and practical teaching of hygiene 
on a simple treatment of physiology. For gram- 
mar and higher grades. 


The Essentials of United States 
History .90 


By WILLIAM A. Mowry, Ph.D., and BLANCHE S. Mowry. 
Simply written, sufficiently comprehensive, 
and carefully graded. Dealing chiefly with politi- 
eal history and the life of the people. For use in 
the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. 


The School and Its Life 


By CHARLES B. GILBERT, formerly Superintendent 
of Schools, Rochester, New York. 
A valuable treatise on practical pedagogy, re- 
lating to school management and organization. 


We cordially invite the attention of all educators to these publications, and 
to our fall list of up-to-date school books as set forth in our price lists and 
catalogues. Full information will gladly be sent to any address upon 


request. All grades and subjects from the Kindergarten to the Unibersity. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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PUNISHMENTS I REMEMBER. 


{Continued from page 17.] 


and cayenne pepper on their tongues and lips. He had 
a hot time soon after! His remedy worked too well. 
The youngsters went home with their tongues lolling out 
of their mouths, and there was much pepper trouble! 

In my experience in schools, I have heard and seen 
many amusing things, enough to fill a good-sized vol- 
ume. But taking it all and all, I do not believe my 
school masters were brutal, or that the modes of punish- 
ment were more vicious than many that are practiced 
at this time. There was not so much make-believe and 
playing at obedience, and practicing other refined vir- 
tues as now, buat there was a virtuous glow of real hon- 
esty and straightforwardness in all relations without 
veneering disagreeable traits. Whether we and our 
children are the real gainers by the splendid spirit of 
relaxation so prevalent everywhere now may well be 
questioned, or at least it is a question. 

I am confident that boys and girls should be taught 
practical, quick obedience early in life—at home and ir 
the schoolroom. It is best for the child, best for the 
family, best for the state, and best for humanity. 

GeorGcGe H. MartIn, 
Massachusetts State Board of Education. 

During my school days I was never the victim of 
“eruel and unusual punishments,” to use the words of 
the Bill of Rights. 'The master who had been in service 
just before my entrance on the grammar school stage 
had the reputation of ingenuity in devising peculiar 
forms of torture, such as compelling boys and girls to 
support themselves by their finger tips from the mould- 
ings over the blackboard. 

But my masters only used the time-honored feru!e 
and rattan and willow sticks cut down by the brook by 
favored boys. One or two cases of wholesale whip- 
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pings seem to have impressed themselves on my mem- 
ory. One day a circus parade occurred just at recess 
time and the temptation to follow it was too strong for 
a good many of the children. When the last boys ar- 
rived at school breathless, they were surprised to find 
the whole school waiting for them in smiling expectancy. 
Ranged across the wide room from door to door facing 
the school were twenty or thirty boys and girls who like 
themselves had been tardy. The master had waited un- 
til the last of the culprits had returned. Then he pro- 
ceeded to ferule the line across and back,—a_ favorite 
method with him. ‘This was great fun for the children 
who escaped. 

A similar comprehensive punishment occurred in a 
recitation room in charge of an assistant teacher. She 
reported to the master that the class had not prepared 
its physiology lesson, whereupon he appeared with his 
ferule and punished around the class and back. This I 
have been wont to call an impartial administration of 
injustice. 

I have heard my father tell a story of his school days, 
when the boys conspired to conceal themselves in the 
shallow cellar under the schoolroom floor. When the 
time for opening school began. not a boy was to be seen. 
The girls were all there to see the fun. 

The master suspected the trick, and lifting the trap 
door in the fioor calmly awaited the appearance of the 
culprits. As they came one by one climbing up _ into 
view the affair seemed less funny, as the situation af- 
forded the master an unusually good opportunity to use 
his stick to advantage, and the bravest boy could not 
pose as a hero under such circumstances. 


PrestDENT A. R. TayLor, 
The James Milliken University. 


Fortunately, I think, I had no cranks for my _ school- 
masters in my early years. The usual methods of pun- 


(Continued on page 24.) 
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AN ORDER LIST OF TEXT-BOOKS 


1@- BOOKS MARKED THUS ARE OUR LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR THE GRADES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


HISTORY HISTORY 


ig Tappan’s American Hero Stories (4th or Larned’s History of England ...............+--. $1.25 


Li d’s History of the United States ........... 1.40 
Tappan’s Our Country’s Story (5th or 6th grade) 65 — = 
Fiske’s History of the United States (7th, 8th, or 


Tappan’s England’s Story (7th, sth, or 9th grade) -85 


Johnston and Spencer’s Ireland’s sound tn or Strong and Schafer’s Government of the Ameri- 


PRICE 


Fiske’s Civil Government in the United States, 
READING Revised Edition (3d or 4th Year) ......--- 1,00 
Riverside Primer (1st grade) 30 


Hiawatha Primer (ist or 2d grade) .-----+-.+++- -40 
The Book of Nature Myths (2d or 3d grade) ...... 45 LITERATURE 


Ie Northland Heroes (4th or 5th grade) ....... -35 | Tappan’s Short History of England's Literature .85 
Masterpieces of American Literature (8th or 9th 2@> Tappan’s Short History of England’s and 


Riverside Literature Series (all grades). Send 
for Catalogue. 151 nos. 15 cents, paper, 
and 25 cents, cloth. 40 nos. at prices from 
30 cents, paper, to 75 cents, cloth. 


Simonds’s Student’s History of EnglishLiterature 1.25 
Richardson's Primer of American Literature.... 
Higginson and Boynton’s of American 
MEMORIZING Masterpieces of British Lite e 1.00 


College Requirements in English. For ‘ Careful 
Hazard’s Race ae with the Poets (Ist, 2d, P Study.’’ One volume Edition............ 1.00 
‘50 | Riverside Literature Series, including College 
LANGUAGE Requirements. 1906—1911. Send for 
Webster-Cooley Two-Book Course in Lan- Papers wan 
guage, Grammar, and Composition 25 cents, cloth. 40 nos. at prices from 30 
. me 
Book I (4th and 5th grades) ..... Soe 45 to 75 cents, cloth. 
Book II (6th, 7th, and 8th grades).......... 60 | Rolfe’s Students’ Series, 11 volumes, Scott, 
Webster-Cooley Language Lessons from Litera- Tennyson, Byron,-and Morris. (Send for 
ture. Catalogue) net .53 
Book I (4th or 5th grade) .......-ecceseees .45 
Book IT (5th and 6th, or 6th and 7th grade) 65 COMPOSITION 
Book II, Part I (5th or 6th grade)............seeeeeee -45 
Book II, Part lI (6th or 7th grade) .............escees 45 > 
Webster’s Elementary Composition............. .65 
59 | English: Composition and Literature -90 
Webster’s Elementary Composition (7th, sth, or . 
re Webster’s Elements of Grammar and Com- 
position (7th and Sth grades) ........... .55 | Homer’s Iliad: Bryant 1.00 
MUSIC Homer’s Odyssey: Bryant 1,00 
Ri ide Graded S Book Homer’s Odyssey : Palmer............-eeeeeee 1.00 
verside Graded Song Book. 
Part I (Primary and Intermediate grades). . .40 Virgil’s Aeneid: Cramch - 1.00 
Part II (Grammar grades) ........ee2+eeee 49 | Masterpieces of Greek Literature ............... 1.00 
Riverside Song Book (Grammar grades and High Masterpieces of Latin Literature...............- 1,00 


NATURE 
Miller’s First Book of Birds “i or 5th grade) .. .60 CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED. 

Burroughs’s Squirrels and Other Fur-Bearers UPON REQUEST WE WILL MAIL TO ANY 

(Sth or 6th grade) ...eeeesececeeeeeeeces .60 | ADDRESS OUR EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE 

FOR TEACHERS FOR 1906, AND OUR ILLUSTRATED EDU- 

Bryant’s How to tell Stories to Children ......... CATIONAL BULLETIN FOR JUNE. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
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PUNISHMENTS I REMEMBER. 


[Continued from page 22.) 


ishment were demerit marks, detéfition at recess or 
after school hours, the dunce block, boxing or pulling an 
ear, standing in the corner, the ferule, the switch, and 
sitting by the teacher or between two of the older girls. 
I was reared in a good, old-fashioned Quaker community 
where little very serious discipline was required. I do 
not remember that school sentiment ever failed to sup- 
port the teacher whatever method was used and _ that 
helped mightily. . 

When about seven years of age, I happened to be one 
of a quartet of culprits who had failed to heed the “last 
warning.” We were stood up in pairs and switched to 
a finish, though I have always felt that my partner re- 
ceived the heavy end of the performance. That double 
header, or better a double backer, was an innovation, 
and was not without its moral effect on others. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. C. MARTINDALE, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

The most curious and brutal means of punishment 
which ever came to my notice was used by the teacher 
of a district school. A round stick of stove wood about 
eight inches in diameter was the instrument of torture. 
The cylinder of wood was placed in an open space be- 
fore the teacher's desk. Pupils were notified that any 
disorder would resu!t in crossing the “rustic bridge.” 
Crossing the “rustic bridge’ meant balancing upon the 
eylinder of wood. When a victim had finally reached 
equilibrium, the teacher would surreptitiously shove the 
“rustic bridge” violently. The pupil would wave _ his 
arms frantically in an attempt to overcome the laws of 
physics but finally yielding to the inevitable would col- 
lapse in a heap upon the floor. 

One poor stubborn lad who refused to bend and appar- 
ently would not break, spent a large part of his time upon 
the “rustic bridge” during one winter term of school. The 
siege, it was alleged, resulted in a permanent limp. 
This form of punishment went with the originator at the 
close of the winter term of school. 


— 


JasPER N. WILKINSON, 
Emporia, Kansas. 

I do not think any punishments I have witnessed or 
experienced have been very interesting. 

(1) I received corporal punishment once in this man- 
ner. A number of us boys were sitting on a backless 
bench, and the teacher without any previous warning 
went along back of us and laid his hickory on the whole 
row. He then told us to go to work. Whipping was 
so common in that school as to attract no particular at- 
tention. 

(2) I witnessed a teacher’s throwing once, at a boy 
who was looking out at the window, a light, dry stick 
about fifteen inches long. The purpose was to startle 
him by the noise of the stick’s striking the wall near 
him, The stick went on the window side of the boy and 
breaking a hole stuck in the glass. The teacher called 
the boy to bring up the stick as he had intended and then 
sent the boy back to look through the hole in the glass 
as his punishment. This was the teacher's first day of 
school teaching and he had tried to imitate this method 
of punishment as used by a teacher whom he admired. 
He never threw that stick again. 

(3) In a country school of southern Ohio before the 
war closed a young Virginian who said he had been in 
the Confederate army was quite a gallant among the 
young ladies. He introduced various kissing games in 
the schoolroom at the intermissions. Some of the young 
ladies were at times required to keep their seats during 
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the recess and look on while the others were being 
kissed. I was too young at that time to guess which 
young ladies were being punished. 


A. J. CHENEY, 
Chicago. 

You ask for reminiscences of school punishments, and’ 
I wish to state, first, that the writer was always a good 
boy in school and hence has but very few items of rem- 
iniscence of school punishments in his school days. He 
does remember, however, while attending a rural school 
in Essex county, Mass., at the age of twelve or thirteen 
years, he was caused to sit between two big girls on the 
other side of the house, which was then a terrible pun- 
ishment to him, on account of his timidity and modesty. 
This was done several times until his timidity and mod- 
esty had worn off, and at present writing he would deem 
it a luxury to be so punished. 

SUPERINTENDENT H. A. Simonps, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

One of the earliest experiences a modern teacher has 
is an interview with an angry parent who objects to 
Susan’s being kept after school, or to Willie’s being 
made to stand on the floor, or to Johnnie's punishment, 
although he has not received one-fourth what he de- 
served for continued disobedience and __ insolence. 
Straightway an open letter signed “Pro Bono Publico”’ 
appears in the local paper, attacking the modern school 
and modern methods and extolling the “good old schools” 
of a generation ago. 

I began my school days in that golden age in a district 
school back in zood old Massachusetts. One winter when 
I was about eight years old a young woman of perhaps 
eighteen years came to teach. The school that winter 
was large, perhaps forty or more scholars. many of 
them strapping boys and girls. A number were larger 
than the teacher and several were older. It goes with- 
out saying that that winter the school in that district 
was no pienie either to the small boys or the teacher. 
The latter, not knowing what to do, tried to curry favor 
with the older pupils by letting them do as they pleased, 
especially the largest, oldest. and strongest boy. who en- 
joyed the distinction of “shining up” to the teacher on 
several occasions, but woe to the luckless small boys 
who happened to transgress. Many times the ferule 
was used; in fact, daily or oftener. 

I was too young to do anything amiss, but my brother, 
who was five years older than I, received marks of that 
strenuous winter that he is carrying to-day. 

The worst punishment was inflicted upon a shock- 
headed, tough-skinned neighbor boy about two years ny 
senior. I do not remember the circumstances leading 
up to it. He doubtless deserved some punishment, but 
he was gritty to the core and before the teacher was 
through with him she had struck him over the hands 
and head two hundred and forty-five times, so some of 
the older scholars claim to have counted, when she had 
to give up in sheer exhaustion. 

As I look back to that early day, of course I criticise 
the teacher's lack of judgment and sense, but I do not 
censure her especially. She was young and _ inexperi- 
enced and doubtless did the best she could. I knew 
her in later years and she had developed into a good, 
strong teacher. I do, however, censure strongly the poor 
judgment of a school committee who would send such 
an untrained, inexperienced girl into that district that 
fateful winter. That was the last term of school of a 
number of the older boys and girls, and who knows 
what the result might have been with them had we had 
a tencher of larger outlook, more thorough training, and 
broader experience? 


{Continued on page 26.) 
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STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 
THE HEATH READERS (seven volumes) 


Contain more reading and better reading than any 
other series published. Adopted by three States and 
used in hundreds of towns and cities thoughout the 
country. 


THE NEW WALSH ARITHMETICS 


Adopted for exclusive use in the States of Indiana and 
Montana, and in 1500 cities and towns in the United 
States, including Buffalo, Newark, Passaic, Omaha ; 
Atlantic City, N.J.; Hartford, Meriden, Conn. ; Pitts- 
field, Taunton, Fitchburg, Mass., etc. 


HYDE’S TWO-BOOK COURSE IN ENGLISH 


Adopted for exclusive use in eight states and in the pub- 
lic schools of Columbus, Jersey City, Greater New 
York, Detroit, Duluth, etc. Readopted by the State of 
Louisiana. 


COLTON’S ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY 


Clear, simple, sensible, well illustrated. For gram- 
mar schools. 


‘GORDON’S COMPREHENSIVE METHOD OF 
TEACHING READING 


A phonic system without the use of diacritical marks. 
It combines the best features of the phonic, synthetic, 
analytic; and word methods, Recently adopted by the City 
of Washington, D. C. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
NEWELL’S DESCRIPTIVE CHEMISTRY 


Gives special attention to industrial applications of 
chemistry and to electro-chemistry. 


SPALDING’S THE PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC 


Characterized by inductive, progressive work, direct 
and concise presentation, critical and constructive 
work, and unusual attention to the pupil's own com- 
position. 


COLTON’S PHYSIOLOGY: Briefer Course 


Emphasizes particularly hygiene and the principles 
upon which good health depends. 


WELLS’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOMETRY 


Contains 800 carefully graded exercises. 


COLTON’S ZOOLOGY: Descriptive and Practical 


Offers an adequate course for high schools. 


SPANHOOFD’S LEHRBUCH DER DEUTSCHEN 
SPRACHE 


Adopted in Chicago for use with all beginners in the 
eighth and ninth grades of the public schools. 


NEW 


BOOKS 


GO9D HEALTH FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


By BertHa MitLtarp Brown, S. B. (Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology). An introduction to Colton’s 
Elementary Physiology. For intermediate grades. 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN THE COLONIES 
DAYS AND DEEDS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


By Gertrupe L. Stone and M. Grace Ficxett. These 
two books give prominence to industrial and social 
lifeincolonialtimes. The stories are charmingly told, 
the chief characters are children, and the illustrations 
are historically accurate. 


HAAREN’S NEW WRITING BOOKS 


By Joun H. Haaren, District Superintendent of Schools, 
the city of New York. Six books. These books havea 
uniform intermedial slant. The letter forms are simple, 
legible, and of great beauty. This is essentially a move- 
ment series. As the work progresses, it is shown how 
the letter forms are based on the movement exercises. 


COLTON’S PHYSIOLOGY: Practical and De- 
scriptive 


This book comprises in a single volume the Briefer 
Course and the Practical Physiology. 


MEIKLEJOHN’S THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


WELLS’S ALGEBRA FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


This book enables students to complete Quadratics 
during the first year. The treatment of factoring is 
adequate. The Graph is introduced early, being 
taken up with the Equation, and is developed fully. It 
contains problems and formulae related to Physics. 
Solutions throughout are required for other quantities 
than x, y, and z. 


WELLS’S TEXT-BOOK IN ALGEBRA 


The same as ‘‘Algebra for Secondary Schools” with 
six additional chapters to meet the requirements of 
the most advanced colleges and scientific schools. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


By S. E. Coreman, S. B., A. M. (Harvard). A 
book in every respect modern and practical. Being 
similar in plan to the best books now on the market, 
but better in execution, it will meet the needs of the 
large class of schools that have become dissatisfied 
with the present books. 


Revised American Edition. This new edition will be found 
worthy the scholarly regard accorded its predecessors. 


BOSTON 
120 Boylston St. 


NEW YORK 
225 Fourth Ave. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars and Catalogues 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO 
378 Wabash Ave. 


LONDON 
15 York St. 
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PUNISHMENTS I REMEMBER. 


(Continued from page 24.) 


Henry R. PattreENGILL, 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Being one of the good and docile youngsters, I am not 
able to give any great number or juicy variety of school 
punishments inflicted on myself, but I do remember 
some of the means usually employed by my teachers in 
the routine of school work in “York state” and in Michi- 
gan, where say early school days were spent. I doubt if 
they are unusual or unique enough to warrant a place in 
your symposium; it may aid, however, in completing 
the curve that some diagram fiend will surely seek to 
determine. 

First, of course. come to mind tbe “‘steadies” like ex- 
tract of witch hazel, blue beech, and yellow birch, vigor- 
ously applied by skilled artists to any portion of the 
anatomy that remained in status quo long enough to 
make a good mark. And as a sort of corollary to this 
was the feruling of the hand with a strong oak or cherry 
ruler. Our teachers in their applications used the rules 
for Italian penmanship and made the down strokes 
heavy and the up strokes light. Woe to the gritty fool- 
boy that wouldn't “holler”; he always got a double dose. 
It may be interesting to note that the boys had a well 
established, though somewhat mythical notion that, if 
time permitted, an eyewinker placed in a little spittle in 
the palm of the hand would break the ruler. I have seen 
many rulers broken in such punishments; but I had 
more faith in hard callouses with early and vociferous 
yells of pain. 

sesides these “‘steadies” might be named another set, 
just about as common, like keeping after school, staying 
in at recess, sitting on the dunce block, sitting with the 
girls, standing on the floor, bringing in wood, sweeping 
the schoolroom, shoveling snow, and learning poetry, 


COMMERCIAL TEXT-BOOKS 


Moore and Miner's Practical Business Arithmetic 
(READY THIS SUMMER) 


Aims to develop arithmetic as an effective tool for 
rapid and accurate calculation. 


Moore and Miner's Accounting and _ Business 
Practice 


Provides in an adaptable form the material for a 
common-sense, correct, and up-to-date training for 
boys and girls who intend toenter the business world. 


Huffcut’s Elements of Business Law 


Presents the leading principles of business law 
together with simple concrete examples and problems 
showing these principles in their application to com- 
mercial transactions. 


Atwood’s Practical Commercial Speller 


Contains: One hundred graded lessons of untech- 
nical words, including common homonyms and 
pairs of words not homonyms that are easily con- 
fused, and classified lists of business terms. 


Anderson’s American Phonography 

Especially adapted to high-school instruction. In- 
cludes a complete presentation of the corresponding 
and reporting styles of phonography, and about fifty 
pages of selected, graded dictation exercises. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York London 
San Francisco Atlanta Columbus 


Chicago 
Dallas 
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monotony of school 
would be enlivened by evidences of genius like the fol- 
lowing: (1) Requiring the pupil to stoop forward and hold 
his finger on a nail head in the floor for from five to fif- 


Occasionally the punishments 


teen minutes. (2) Pupil was made to place the end of 
his nose in the middle of a cirele which the teacher had 
drawn on the blackboard, and to hold it there at the will 
of the czar. (3) Gum chewers were made to chew a 
cud of gum attached to the end of a string suspended in 
mid air before the school; i. e., the gum was suspended; 
the public chewing sometimes lasted an hour or more. 
(4) A boy and a girl were made to sit on the ends of the 
stove poker balanced across the stove hearth; occa- 
sionally the teacher would precipitate the pair to the 
floor, to the fiendish delight of their mates. (5) A boy 
who appropriated a bottle of red ink from a neighbor's 
desk was tried, convicted, and obliged to wear a_ red 
cork mark on his forehead for two days. (6) A boy 
named Sell chronically afflicted with spring fever was 
made to write on the board before the school: “I am a 


Sell. I cannot spell, and four times six I cannot tell.” 
(6) A spoony couple was made to walk hand in hand 
about the schoolroom while the pupils sang, “Nellie 


Bly.” (7) A boy who swore and used vile language was 
treated to a mouth cleansing with sponge, soap, and 
water. (8) One teacher required every tardy pupil to 
stand before the school and read or recite the following 
quotation: “Procrastination is the thief of time; year 
after year it steals till all are fled; and to the mercies 
of a moment leaves the vast concerns of an 
state. If not so frequent, would not this be 
That ‘tis so frequent, this is stranger still.” 

Pupils enjoyed these punishments hugely, when in- 
flicted on the other fellow, and naturally felt that when 
it came their turn they should submit gracefully to the 
entertainment of their mates. As a_ rule the  punis'- 
ments seemed to secure the desired temporary results, 
and if they left any very serious effects it would require 
a philosopher of exquisite touch to detect it. 


eternal 
strange ? 


be continued.) 


NATURE’S TE DEUM. 


Deep in the woods I hear an anthem ringing 
Along the mossy aisles where shadows lie: 

It is the matin hour, the choir is singing 
Their sweet Te Deum to the King on high. 


The stately trees seem quivering with emotion: 
They thrill in ecstacy of music rare, 

As if they felt the stirring of devotion, 
Touched by the dainty fingers of the air. 


The grasses grow enraptured as they listen, 
And join their verdant voices with the choir, 
And tip their tiny blides that gleam and glisten. 
As thrilled with fragrant fancies of desire. 


The brooklet answers to the calling river, 

And singing, slips away through arches dim: 
Its heart runs over, and it must deliver 

Unto the King of kings its liquid liyvmn. 


A shower of melody, and then a flutter 

Of inany wines: the birds are praising, too; 
And in a harmony of song they utter 

Their thankfulness to him, their Master true. 


In tearfulness [I listen, and admire 
The great Te Deum Nature. kneeling, sings. 


Ab! sweet, indeed, is God’s majestic choir. 


When all the world in one great anthem rings. 
—Sacred Heart Review. 
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IMPORTANT NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


A Great Book by a Leading Authority 


LITERATURE: its Principles 
and Problems 


By Tueopore W. Hunt, Ph. D., 
Professor of English Language and Literature, 
Princeton University 


Especially commended to all students of literature 
with the assurance that they will find its conclusions 
substantially sound, and its final impression invig- 
orating and inspiring. 

From Cornett: “ The book will suggest many 
interesting points of view to teachers and students 
of literature.” — W. Strunk, Jr., Dept. of English. 


From Yate: “‘ An admirable book. Solid and 
profound without being heavy, and it certainly will 
stimulate thought and investigation in the mind of 
the reader.’’— Wm. Lyon Phelps, Dept. of English. 

From University oF Nepraska: “ It is the 
best — available in the same compass.”’— 

. A. Sherman, Ph.D., Dept. of English. 
12mo, cloth. 247 pages. $1.20 net; by 
mail, $1.35 


Most Noteworthy Work Since Bryce’s 
‘‘American Commonwealth.’’ 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By Pierre translated by H. 
ADDINGTON Bruce. 

Brief Outline of Contents: The Country and 
the People: Characteristics of the People, Immi- 
gration, The Negro Problem, Increase in Popula- 
tion, etc. Rural America: Natural Conditions, 
Ownership, Agriculture, Irrigation, Distribution 
of Products, etc. Industrial America: How 
American Industry is Organized, Leading Indus- 
tries, etc. Commercial America: Railways, For- 
eign Trade, The Merchant Marine, Commercial 
Relations, etc. 


Extracts frem Letters Received by Translator: 

Arthur T. Hadley, President of Yale Univer- 
sity: ‘‘Any work by Leroy-Beaulieu is worth 
reading, and this book deals with a subject on 
which intelligent outside opinion is much needed ” 

Dr. Lyman A bbott, Editor of the Outlook: “1 
do not recall any volume which contains as much 
of exact information as to facts respecting condi- 
tions in America.” 


8v., cloth. 400 pages. $2 net; by mail, $2.16 


An Important Book for the Teacher 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 


Prize Studies by Practical Educators in the Edu- 
cational Contest of 1905: Introduction by J. M. 
GREENWOOD, Supt. of Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


The subjects covered in this new work are : 


The Value of Psychology in Teachings. The 
Teaching of Phonetics ; Nature Studies ; The Va- 
rious Methods of Teaching Nature ; How Best to 
Gain and Keep Control of the Pupils; The Art of 
Story-telling and Its Uses in the Schoolroom ; The 
Place of Biography in General Education ; How 
to Teach Children to Think ; The Advantages of 
Memory Work: The Value of Word Study and 
How to Direct It; How to Develop the Conver- 
sational Powers of Pupils; The Educational In- 
fluence and Value of Manual Training ; How Best 
to Acquaint Pupils with What Is Going On in the 
World ; How Hest to Teach Concentration ; How 
Best to Develop Character in Children ; Person- 
ality as a Factor in Teaching. 


12mo, cloth. 200 pages. $1.00; 
by mail, $1.08 


most DICTIONARY SERIES most userun 


STANDARD DICTIONARY (Unabridged) 


Only dictionary that contains all of the living terms 
in the language. 
One Volume, full sheep binding, $12.00; 
indexed, $12.75 net 


STUDENTS’ STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Over 4,000 copies on teachers’ desks in New York 
City alone. 

Cloth, leather back, $2.50; indexed, $3.00; 
full leather, $4.00 ; indexed, $4.50. All net 


JUST PUBLISHED 


VEST-POCKET STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Biggest Little Dictionary in the World.” 
Edited by James C. Ferna cp, L. H. D., editor of 
Students’ Standard Dictionary. Has most com- 
prehensive and most modern vocabulary besides 
many features found in no other vest-pocket dic- 
tionary. 

‘* The best twenty-five cent book we ever saw.” 
—Public School Journal, Cincinnati. 
Cloth, 25 cents; flexible leather, 50 cents ; 
indexed, 5 cents additional 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Most comprehensive dictionary ever devised for 
use of students and teachers in intermediate schools 


8vo, cloth. $1.00 net 


CONCISE STANDARD DICTIONARY 
The ideal book for school or handy desk use. 
16mo, cloth. 482 pages. 60 cents, net 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK and LONDON 


MAURY’S 


New Complete Geography 


NOW READY 


In the introductory chapters mathematical and 
physical geography are clearly and attractively taught 
with the aid of pictures and diagrams. The pupil is 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A Book With a Method 


NOW READY 


Beginning Latin 


A first-year book by J. E. Barss, the author of ‘‘Writ- 
ing Latin.’* This book is offered as a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problems of the first year in Latin. 


thus prepared for the detailed study of the industrial 
and commercial geography of the countries and states 
of the world. This is treated with unusual fullness and 
clearness, and is richly illustrated with characteristic 
pictures and photographs gathered from every part of 
the world, showing industrial processes, commercial 
operations, and scenes in the life of peoples. 

Newly prepared maps show the earth’s physical and 
political features of to-day. 

The typography is open and clear. 


cial Geography.” 
Large 4to, 180 pages, Price, $1.25. 


MAURY’S 
New Primary Geography 


WILL BE READY JULY 15 


geographical conditions and pedagogical requirements. 
A book to captivate the young learner. New maps and 
many new illustrations. 

Medium 4to, Price, $0.55. 


A 34-page supplement contains ‘‘Lessons in Commer- 


Similarly brought up to full agreement with present 


Begin- 
ning Latin has a unique method of proved efficiency 
for the intelligent mastery of forms; it aims directly at 
the acquisition of a qorking bocabulary; it gives in- 
struction in the difficult art of reading and translating 
Latin; it has many needed explanations of things not 
hitherto made clear in beginners’ books. x+324 pages. 
Price, $1.00. Write for sample pages. 


To meet the demand of some schools for smaller 
books of Cicero and Caesar, we have now issued these: 


Tunstall’s Six Orations of Cicero 
436 pages, $1.00. 


Towle and Jenks’s Caesar’s Gallic War 
Books I-IV, 438 pages, $1.00. 


The larger editions remain unchanged—both very 
strong and attractive books. 


Text Editions for classroom use supplied without 
extra charge when desired. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COPMPANY 


New York Boston New Orleans 
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MENTAL TRAINING FOR BUSINESS LIFE. 


BY ROBERT L. WINKLEY. 


There has been a great deal written and said during 
the past few years about the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of a college education as a preparation for a suc- 
cessful business career. 

Some leaders in financial circles in the great metropo- 
lis of New York have gone so far as to say that they 
would not employ college-bred men in their clerical 
force. They discriminate against the educated man on 
the ground that he fails to come into line and so serve 
business interests as to be an able and efficient assist- 
ant. 

On the other side of the question, college professors 
and learned men in various walks of life have promul- 
gated arguments in favor of the mentally trained youth, 
claiming for him a better equipment for the average ca- 
reer, whether it be in finance, business, or profession. 
The groundwork and basic argument of this class is the 
idea that one trained to thoroughly perform certain du- 
ties can more readily take on varying lines of work and 
adapt himself to new environments in such a way as to 
win out a marked success. 

One who is stoical in such matters and whose position 
in life will enable him to take an impartial view can 
see much that is plausible in both the arguments for and 
against a college education. 

From the time of early childhood, when we begin to 
be self-reliant, life becomes a school of experience. The 
man who has within him the desire for knowledge and 
scholarly attainments will make a scholar in spite of all 
obstacles, without school training and without a univer- 
sity course, and in like manner the youth, whose mind 
is bent on other things, cannot become scholarly by sim- 
ply absorbing as much as is necessary to pass a credi- 
table set of examinations in his college course. 

To put this in another way, tbere are as many schol- 
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ars made outside of institutions as there are within their 
jurisdiction, and there is as large a proportion of dunces 
in school and college as in factory and office. This 
thought was well crystallized in an expression often used 
by the late John W. Dickinson, for many years secre- 
tary of the board of education for Massachusetts: “I 
don’t care to know what college you went through, but 
I'd like to know what college went through you.” 

Whatever preparation we get, whether it be in school 
or elsewhere, is available only as it fits us to meet and 
overcome successfully the obstacles of after life. One 
with a mind well trained and of a serious nature cannot 
fail, on the average, to outstrip the individual whose 
equipment is lacking. 

If with the careful training young men ought to have 


“we could instill into their minds an appreciation of real 


success, a great benefit would accrue to the human 
race. He who sets his mind on the accumulation of 
money and makes that the sole end and aim of his ex- 
istence misses the vital point of life, ‘and while by a cer- 
tain class he may be pronounced a success, in the true 
sense of the word he is a failure, because should his 
wealth be taken from him he would be found utterly 
helpless. 

We see many a failure in life at which we wonder, 
when it would be very clear could we but have a glimpse 
of the inner workings of the mind in control of the en- 
terprise. Oftentimes failure comes because the training 
in early life has not fitted the individual for a perma- 
nently successful career. Success is the fruit of intelli- 
gent preparation. 

E. M. H., Nebraska: The Journal of Education stands 
first, in my estimation, among the educational papers 
of this continent. I recommend it above all others 


(some twenty or more I fully know), to the living teach- 
ers of the Middle West. I[t is an inspiration to the live 
teacher, a tonic to the diseased, and would be a_ resur- 
rection to the dead ones could they be induced to read it. 


EAST ROCK PARK, NEW HAVEN. 
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PLANE GEOMETRY 


320 pages, 12mo, half-leather . $0.75 


SOLID GEOMETRY 


‘200 pages, 12mo, half-leather . $0.75 


By FLETCHER DURELL, Ph.D, 
Head of the Mathematical Department, the Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, New Jersey. 


Two principal methods of teaching Geometry are 
in use at present, viz., the old deductive method, 
which dates from Euclid, and the more recent 
laboratory or heuristic method. The defect of 
the first-named method is that by it the bright pu- 
pil is not stimulated to his full capacity; of the 
latter method, that the dull pupil is discouraged 
by its inherent difficulty. 

In Durell’s Geometries the best of each of these 
methods is united in the method of values. Both 
of the defects named above are remedied, while at 
the same time new advantages are gained not found 
in either of the old methods. The bright pupil is 
stimulated to a larger and fuller grasp of the sub- 
ject ; the dull pupil learns both the form and spirit 
of the subject, and not only escapes discourage- 
ment but attains a genuine mastery. 

The publishers are confident that in these geom- 
etries an advance has been made over all preceding 
text-books on the subject. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishers 


44-60 East Twenty-third Street, New York 


Eighth year: 


A GRADED LIST 
OF SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


First year: THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER 30¢ 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER 
By Ciara Murray 

Second year: 


BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS Nearly ready 


By Etta Austin BLatspEtt and Francis BLaispELL 
Authors of the Child Life Readers. 


Third year: MERRY ANIMAL TALES Nearly ready 
By Mance A. Bicuam, author of Mother Goose Village.” 


Fourth year: WILDERNESS BABIES: A Nature Reader. 606 


By Jutta A. Schwartz, author of “‘ Five Little Strangers.” 
Fifth year: MEN OF OLD GREECE: 
in the Golden Age 60c 
By Jennie HAct, of the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago 
Sixth year: THE IRON STAR: A History Reader. 50c 
By Joun P. True, author of ‘‘ Scouting for Washington,”’ etc. 


Seventh year: THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 25¢ 


By Epwarp Everett Hare 


; PROSE PASSAGES FROM PARKMAN 5S0c 
Copyrighted material now first offered in a school edition. 
Ninth year: DANIEL WEBSTER FOR YOUNG 
AMERICANS 50c 
Ten famous orations by the ‘‘ Defender of the Constitution.” . - 
For all grades: THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND SERIES 
Each volume 506 
Sixty-two attractive, handsomely-bound volumes by popular authors, in- 


cluding Miss Alcott, Susan Coolidge, Helen Hunt Jackson, Laura E. Richards, 


Edward Lear, Juliana H. Ewing, Jean Ingelow, Louise Chandler Moulton 
Nora Perry, etc. - 


EDUCATIONAL NOVELTIES 
AN ATLAS OF PHYSIOLOGY AND ANATOMY $3.50 


A series of Colored Plates with parts overlaid to show dissections. <A 
manikin in book form. The functions of all parts are descri 


ribed. 
A CHART OF ENGLISH HISTORY 25c 


By BreneLtie Hunt, Principal of State Model School, Bridgewater, Mass 
To be used in teaching U. S. History in the grammar indies. : ? 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., BOSTON 


Athenian life 


CET ) 


THE 


GENUINE 


WEBSTER 
WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY <a 


2380 Quarto Pages. 5,000 Illustrations 1 &§ 
3 | added 25,000 New Words and Phrases 
New Biographical Dictionary. New Gazetteer 


There are so many so-called Webster’s Dictionaries that a 
word of caution should be given. All the Authentic Web- 
ster’s Dictionaries bear our TRADE MARK and all others so 
far as we know are in litigation. We expect to prevent, by 
legal process, the use of the word WEBSTER in connection 
with Dictionaries other than our own. 

It would seem no more than pine justice that we should 
have the exclusive right to use the name WEBSTER with 
dictionaries, since it is due almost entirely 
to our efforts that the name has the trade &) 

WEBSTER'S 


value which others desire to appropriate. 
WEBSTER is considered a guarantee of 
authoritative scholarship to-day only be- 
cause of the vast expenditures we have 
devoted to the successive revisions and 
not because of inherent value in the old 
material no longer under copyright pro- 
tection. 


Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. Largest of our abridg- 
ments. Regular and Thin Paper editions. Unsurpassed for 
elegance and convenience. 1116 pages and 1400 illustrations. 


Write for “ The Story of a Book ”’ — Free 


he & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 


GET THE BEST 


Just Published 


THE RECITATION 


' By SAMUEL HAMILTON, Ph.D., Supt. of Schools 
of Allegheny Co., Pa. 


Vol. V. in Lippincott’s Educational Series 


This volume will be of great assistance to young teachers in 
the study of the practical phases of school work, and will 
also be very heipful to older teachers who have not yet reached 
the point of perfection. 


The author is sound in theory, simple in treatment, clear 


and concise in presentation, brief and pointed in discussion, 
and, withal, practical and helpful. 


CLOTH, 81.25 


Just Published 
CULLER’S TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS 


WRITTEN WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
NEEDS OF PUPILS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND ACADEMIES 
A FIRST-CLASS WORK IN EVERY PARTICULAR 


WE HAVE School Text-Books on Mathematics, History, Nat- 


ural Science, Language; also Supplementary Reading, School 
Dictionaries, and Reference Books. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Every Schoolroom Should Have a New Lippincott’s Gazetteer 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(XXVI.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON, 


GUATEMALA. 


Central Americans seem accustomed to settle the ques- 
tion of a presidential succession by a revolution, rather 
than by an orderly election. This accounts for the re- 
cent dispatches froia Guatemala, that General Jose Leon 
Castillo has headed a_ revolution against President 
Cabrera, whose presidential term was nearing its close. 

The forces of the Guatemalan government, which ap- 
pear to have gained a signal advantage over the revolu- 
tionists, have singularly been led by ex-President Baril- 
las, who has been commonly believed to be one of the 
worst dictators that Central America has yet produced. 
His supreme aim at one time was the forcible union of 
all the Central American states; but this Napoleonic 
scheme entirely failed through revolutions against him- 
self. Cabrera and he were sworn enemies for years, 
and Farillas was banished. How they came to be 
friends again, and join hands against Castillo, is one of 
the enigmas of Guatemalan politics. Whether there is 
some deen-laid scheme between them to seize upon and 
administer the government for themselves, only the 
future can make clear. 

Guatemala is the most northerly of the Central Ameri- 
can republics. It was discovered by Columbus in 1502, 
and in 1524 it became a dependency of Spain, which 
ruled it for almost three centuries, when with other 
states it threw off the Castilian yoke, and became a re- 
publie. 

The estimated area is 50,000 square miles. It is a 


SUPERIOR TEXT-BOOKS 
GRAMMARS 


BROWN’S FIRST LESSONS IN 
LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 
BROWN’S FIRST LINES 
BROWN’S INSTITUTES 


PHYSIOLOGIES 


MAY’S PRIMARY PHYSIOLOGY 
MAY’S ANATOMY 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


SCIENCE 


GANOT’S PHYSICS — 
SEVENTEENTH EDITION 


WILLIAM WOOD AND COMPANY 


51 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


little larger than Pennsylvania, and not quite as large as 
New York. The population is 1,700,000, of which sixty 
per cent. are Indians, and the larger proportion of the 
reinainder half-caste. 

Much of the country is mountainous, with peaks from 
7,000 to 12,000 feet high. The valleys are broad and ex- 
ceedingly fertile. In the extensive forests are more 
than a hundred kinds of valuable timber; while in the 
cultivated sections are rice, maize, beans, wheat, indigo, 
cocoa, vanilla, coffee, and many medicinal plants. The 
chief product is coffee, and the largest plantations are 
controlled by Germans. 

The climate is in general healthy. But it is trying 
aloug the Pacific coast. The temperature ranges from 
tropical heat in the valleys to sharp cold on the higher 
levels. The months of greatest heat are April and May. 
The rainy season is from four to seven months, accord- 
ing to altitude. The rainfall is from 45 to 75 inches. 
This gives rise to many rapid streams; and feeds many 
large and beautiful lakes, such as _ Izabal, thirty-six 
miles long; Peten, twenty-seven; Guija. twenty; and 
Atitian, eighteen. 

The animals are the jaguar, cougar, tigrillo, tapir, al- 
ligator, monkeys, etc. Bats are sometimes a scourge, 
driving the people from some hamlets. Ants are in- 
nuimerable, sometimes marching in columns three to four 
miles long. These ants have been introduced into Texas 
to destroy the boll-weevi! in the cotton fields. 

Of birds there is the vulture, a scavenger bird, parrots, 
thirty-eight species of humming-birds, and the quetzal, 
whose yellow tail-feather, fully two feet long, is worn by 
the Indian cniefs, and is one of the emblems in the 
national arms. 

Among minerals are silver, lead, excellent coal, marble, 
and lithographic stone. 

Guatemala, the capital, is the largest, finest, and most 
modern city in Central America. It is 5,000 feet above 
sea level, and has wide, regular, and well-paved streets, 
extensive and charming suburbs, and an ample supply 
of pure water from fountains fifteen miles distant. It 
has 50,000 people, and is a thriving business centre, with 
excellent and cheap train service. <A railroad trip of 
seventy-five miles in a really comfortable car costs 47 
cents. 

Telegraph lines radiate everywhere. Letter boxes are 
at every street corner. The mail wagons are gaily 
painted. The policemen are dressed precisely like the 
New York force. 

The Guatemalan people are generally quiet and _in- 
offensive. Crimes of violence are rare. They are toler- 
ant towards all religious faiths. Cock-fighting and bull- 
baiting are the preferred amusements. The women are 
brunettes, and usually beautiful. They are also indus- 
trious, being adepts at the loom and needle. They make 
the most of their fabrics, garments, and sandals, They 
use much embroidery, and are fond of bright colors. 
The peon women can easily carry 100 pounds burden 
upon their heads. 

Eedueation of an unusually bigh standard is main- 
tained. Singular to relate, its inception was due to 
President Barrios, who was quite devoid of an education 
himself. Ali children between eight snd fourteen must 
attend school. Text-books are free, and the study of 
English obhgatory. One-tenth of the national revenues 
maintains the schools. There are 1,300 primary schools, 


[Continued on page 32.) 
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THE BEST READERS 
Brumbaugh’s Standard Readers © 


Because they appeal to the imagination of the pupil, hold 
his interest, and teach him to love good literature. 


THE BEST PRIMER 
The Hall and Brumbaugh Primer 


Because it is simple and beautiful and follows the natural 
development of child-thought. 


THE BEST ARITHMETICS 
Brooks’s Standard Arithmetics 


Always the best because they teach the pupil to think and 
give him thorough drill. They have no “spiral” twists. 


THE BEST GRAMMARS 
The Flounders-Fewsmith Series 


Because they are definite and specific; language and gram- 
mar in the first book, technical Comprehensible Grammar 
in the second book. : 


THE BEST CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
Philips’ Nation and State 


Because within teachable space and in clear, simple language 
and form it gives just what is needed for school work. 


 GHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 614 Arch St., Philadelphia 


EBERHARD FABER Crowell’s Classics 
DRAWING CRAYONS for Use in Schools 


The Astor Edition of Poets 


97 volumes, including all the chief poets, often with 
special notes and introductions. A prominent pro- 
fessor says: ‘‘lamdelighted with the Astor Edition. 
The books are so well bound that they may well 
form a part of any student’s library when he has 
ceased to use them in the class-room.” 


The Astor Library of Prose 


329 volumes in all, embracing the best books in all 
prose literature, clearly printed on good paper and 
durably bound in attractive cloth. Frontispieces 
and title-pages printed in two colors. ‘* The best 
book for the money published in America,’’ says 
one customer. 


Prices for Both the Poets and Prose Series, Per Vol- 


12 CRAYONS 


OF RICH, DEEP COLORS, SUITABLE FOR 
SKETCHING, MAP COLORING 


ETC., ETC ume, 12me, 60c. Special Discount to Schools. 
EBERHARD FABER : NEW YORK The Handy Volume Classics 
@ i 177 volumes, pocket size, embracing a choice list 
of titles. A school principal says: ‘‘I am pleased 
to say we are highly satisfied with them. Typog- 
T , raphy, binding, paper, combined, make these 
CRAYONS OF FINEST QUALI volumes almost ideal for class use.” 
UNEXCELLED FOR SCHOOL USE 18mo, Cloth, 35c. each. Special Discount to Schools. 
Send for catalogue. LEAD PENCILS, PENHOLDERS, THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO, 


EBERHARD FABER = = * New York 


as 
‘ 

ASSORTMENT ** EDITIONS LIKE THESE, AT THEIR PRICES, 
ARE A KINDNESS TO THE PUBLIC” 

be 

RUBBER ERASERS FOR SCHOOLS | 426-8 West Broadway a 7 New York q 
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six normal schools, four 


special schools. 


professional schools, and nine 
This is a surprisingly extensive system. 

Guatemala is constantly menaced by its volcanoes and 
by earthquakes. There are thirty volcanoes in all, 
Atitlan being 11,800 feet high; Volcan de Fuego, 12,800: 
and Volean de Agua, 13.000. The eruptions at times 
are most violent, and the attendant earthquakes terrific. 

In 1541, the first city named Guatemala was completely 
destroyed and buried by a deluge of water, sand, and 
asbes from Volcan de Agua. In 1773, the second city by 
the saine name was completely ruined by a terrific earth- 
quake, and the ruias remain to the present. It was a 
magnificent city, one of the richest and most enchanting 
in ali Latin America. It had 150,000 people, and great 
schools of theology, art, and science when New York 
was an infant, Boston a village, and Chieago undreamed 
of. Eut one Sunday afternoon it was all laid low. 
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The most recent convulsion was in 1902, when 
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great 
plantations were buried deep under ashes and lava, and 
thousands of lives were lost. 
between such convulsions and political revolutions, 
Graiemala is not for many moons together free from 
Too many men 
the ambition to be dictators, and too many citizens are 
easily beguiled to take to the field of strife, to allow the 
country to foster confidence, or address itself to industry. 


some form of terror. are imbued with 


It has not yet recovered fully from the bloody insurrec- 
tion initiated by Such 
America, and are re- 


Barillas a score of 
Latin 
spousibie for the turbulence of all its political life. All 
to render her opulent, 


years ago. 
scenes are the bane of 
that Guatemala needs at present 
prosperous, and influential among her sister republics 
is a greater security of gevernment, and the absence of 
that self-seeking love of pelf and power that cares noth- 
ing of ruin, if only it may rule. 


GLEANINGS FROM SCHOOLS. 


GOLDSMITH’'S “DESERTED VILLAGE.” 

In this day of illustrating the masterpieces, there is 
nothing that lends itself better to such work than Gold- 
sinith’s “Deserted Village.” In Pontiac, Michigan, I 
saw an eighth-grade illumination of this poem that was 
beautiful. There were fifteen pictures, drawn and 
painted, covering as many entirely different suggestions 
from the various pliases of the poem. Lover of those 
lines though I have been from childhood, it will have a 
heightened interest for me evermore, because of what it 
means to the children of this Michigan city. 
poem will mean much more to them because of 
elegant illustration of “The Deserted Village.” 


Every 
their 


STENCIL WORK. 

The making of original and catching designs for towel 
borders. for handkerchief corners, for lace collars. for 
panel! pieces, for sofa pillows and similar home matters, 
cutting stencils and stenciling the designs on these vari- 
ous articles enlists the interest and pride of the home in 
Whit the pupils are doing at school. Whatever thus 
tends to have children do at home things worth while 
for the home awakens and maintains public loyalty to 
the schools. 


WALL PAPER AND LINOLEUM. 


In no other way can the pupils make so much of a 
showing for their talent in designs as in the case of 
wall paper and linoleum. The choice of the  back- 
ground tint or shade, the selection of the art unit to be 
employed, the conventionalizing of the idea, the loyalty 
to proportions, the relation of the border to the body all 
afford a wide range of opportunity for interest and prac- 
tice, 


EMERGENCY ROOM. 


Every modern high school and normal school building 
has an emergency room, available in case of accident, 
illness, or indisposition on the part ot teachers or stu- 
The first I saw was at the Emporia, Kansas, 
normal schocl; now they are well nigh tniversal. Some 
are elegant. The richest in appointments of any that I 
have seen was at Muskegon, Michigan, where they know 
no limit to means for luxuries. In the 
hign school they have an emergency room’ with every 
The set of furniture alone 
It is simple but impressively rich. The clothes 
press is sanitary, the bathroom has every hospital pro- 


dents. 


comforts or 


conceivable luxury. 


Few cities can 
furnishings as ean 


tection, as have all toilet arrangements. 


afford such appointments and 


Muskegon, but something of the kind should be univer- 
sally provided. 
EASY CHAIRS. 

At the graduation of the Traverse City, Michigan, 
ligh school, the platform was the most beautifully ar- 
ranged that I have seen. There were nearly forty 
graduates, but they were seated in easy chairs, elegant 
stuffed furniture, practically no two alike, all placed at 
ease and not in rows. All arrangements of the platform 
were set to the same scheme of grace and beauty. 

CORN HUSK HATS. 

So many teachers have worn beautiful corn husk hats 
made for them child in the school, so. many 
girls and their mothers and older sisters have worn such 
hats, that to them any refereuce to such school work will 
seem behind the times, but nine-tenths of the teachers 
have not so much as thought of doing it. Girls, “tony” 
girls, will rave over hats brought from the islands of the 
set that are not as attractive as corn husk hats that 
I see every autumn, hats made by pupils who have been 
taught the art but who have worked up. their own de- 
signs. I bave seen this work in a dozen of states from 
Indiana to Washington. 

ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF A TOWN. 

It’ was in Iowa, I think, that the idea originated of 
having the pupils write the history of a school district, 
but it is in Michigan, I think, that the idea has been 
ceveloped into the making of an illustrated history of a 
city or town. I have seen such histories in a Michigan 
city with portraits of early leaders, sketches of early 
buildings, wagons, and carriages, ending up with por- 
traits of present officials and leaders, pews of present 
streets, homes, churches, courthouse,  schoolhouses, 
street cars, automobiles, and other modern devices. I 
have seen nothing more illuminating by way of demon- 
strating what has happened and is happening than such 
illustrative local historical work as this. 

ILLUSTRATED CIVICS. 

It is quite the thing in Michigan to have each pupil 
draw political maps of the state. No. 1 is a map of the 
state with the name of each state officer written in with 
the picture of the governor and of other state officers 
when possivie, aud a brief biography of the governor. 
The governor and each state officer’s name and picture 
is put near his place of residence. 

No. 2. A map of the state with the names, pictures, and 
brief biographies of the present United States 


by some 


senators 


[Continued on page 34.) 
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THE GREATEST AMERICAN EDUCATORS 


Have 


Recommended, Endorsed, and Advocated 


The Adoption of the 


‘Holden System for Preserving Books” 


In the Public Schools of the U, S, 


This . System «¢ Provides the means of 


Keeping the books Clean, Neat, and Sanitary 
Promoting Economy and Hygiene 
Saving Money for Every Taxpayer 


The Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


Are Waterproof and Germ Proof. Wear Like Leather 


The Holden Quick Repairing Material 


Instantly Repairs Broken or Weakened Bindings, Loosened or Torn Leaves 
ORDERS AMOUNTING TO HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF 


Book Covers 
And HUNDREDS OF DOZENS OF REPAIRING MATERIAL 
FReceived Weekly 
ORDER AT ONCE FOR FALL DELIVERY 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 


Making the text-books last 60 per cent longer 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Principal manufacturers of 


Kindergarten Material, School Water Colors, Drawing Supplies, and Primary School Aids 


We announce the following books for immediate or early publication: 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. By Carotyn S. BaiLey and CLARA M. LEwis. 

The most important book of stories for young children recently published. Price, cloth, $1.50 
A KINDERGARTEN STORY BOOK. By JANE L. HOxIE. 

A notable book, which is bound to become popular. 

Miss Susan E. Blow says: ‘tI know no equally simple, varied and interesting collection of stories for chil- 
dren between the ages of four and six.” Price, cloth, $0.50 
BLACKBOARD SKETCHING. By FREDERICK WHITNEY, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 

Introduction by WALTER S. SARGENT, State Director of Drawing for Massachusetts. 

This is Mr. Whitney’s new book, and contains 29 full-page illustrations taken from his work in the class- 
room, Price, $0.60. Postage, $0.06 
PLAY TIME SONGS. By Mrs. E. F. Hurp. 
MOTHER GOOSE SONGS. By Miss ETHEL CROWNINSHIELD. 
RHYMES FOR LITTLE HANDS. By Maup BuRNHAM. 


This will be a volume of Miss Burnham’s exquisite Finger Plays, fully illustrated with half-tone reproduc- 
tions of life photographs. 


Send for our new catalogue 


Boston Office, 120 Boylston St., E, 0. CLARKE, Manager 
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GLEANINGS FROM SCHOOLS. 


{Continued from page 32.) 


and as many past senators as possible, each placed near 
his residence. 

No. 3. A map of the state in congressional districts 
with the names of the congressman from the home dis- 
trict. Not infrequently the pictures of several congress- 
men are available. 

No. 4. Map of the home congressional district with 
the lines of the state senatorial district, the state repre- 
sentative district, with pictures when possible, names 
always. Also names of county officers. 

No. 5. City map en the same plan. ‘The interest of 
the children is intense, the information acquired is 
illuminating. Incidentally they learn the duties of the 
officers, eligibility of men, time and manner of election. 

INDUSTRIAL MOUNTS. 

Interest in any.industry, from the school standpoint, 
is enhanced by huving a class prepare a large card illus- 
trating a given industry. Wheat, cotton, and silk are 
frequently employed, but these have nothing like the in- 
terest that can be secured by making a mount of car- 
riage making, transportation, furniture making. The 
wonder is that so little is done along lines that are so 
suxcestive. 

ARTHUR DOW. 

Tew men have impressed themselves so universally 
and so suddenly upon the schools of all the land as has 
Arthur Dow with his principles and practices in draw- 
ine and kindred schemes. 


LIST OF MAPS WE MANUFACTURE 


The following Maps are 40 x 58 inches. 


Continents, etc. State Maps 
Eastern Hemisphere New England States 
Western Hemisphere New York 


North America 

South America 

United States and Mexico Ohio 
Europe 


New Jersey 
Delaware 


Asia Indiana 
Africa Michigan 
World, Mercator and Hem. Lllinois 
British Isles Wisconsin 
Australia Minnesota 
Ancient Greece Georgia 
Ancient Italy Arkansas 
Palestine Texas 


The following Maps are 6 x 40 inches. 

World, Roth Hemispheres Iowa 

Roman World North Dakota 

Journeys of St. Paul South Dakota 
Kansas 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland 

Write for prices. 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Squires Inkwell Company. 


} 
Squires’ No. 8 Flush Inkwell, Squires’ No. 7 Wood-Cap Inkwell. 


Our No. 8 is a new inkwell. It is like our No. 3, but it is improved in all 
respects, and its glass holds 50 per cent. more ink than the glass for No. 3 
does. It fits in the same size hole as our No. 3, which is now in use in nearly 
all schools of the U. 8., but the No. 8 is now preferred on account of its 
larger gente. 

The No. 7 is alsoa new inkwell. It is an all glass inkwell provided with 
a turned wood cap fastened to the glass with a brass chain. Ca! furnish 
these with cork instead of caps and chains. Havinga wide flange 
this will often fit where no other will. 

We make six styles ofinkwells. Write for illustrated circular and prices. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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OFFICERS OF THE INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 
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PLACES 


1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901—1902. 
1903—1905. 
1906. 


1830—1831. 
1832. 

18338—1834. 
1835. 

1836-——1842. 
1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846—1848. 
1849. 

1850—1851. 
1852. 

1853—1855. 
1856—-1857, 
1858—1859. 
1860—1861. 
1862—1863. 
1864—1865. 
1866. 

1867. 

1868—1S871. 
1872—1S73. 
1874—1875. 
1876—1877. 
1878S—1879, 
1880—1881, 
1882—1885. 
1886—1887. 
1888—1S890. 
1891—1892. 
1893—1895. 
1896. 

1897—1898. 
1899—1900. 
1901—1902. 


1903—1906. 


1830—1831. 
1832—1835. 
1836—1865. 
1864—1865. 
1866. 
1867—1S881. 
1882—1S896. 
1S97— 


IN 


George E. Church, Providence. 
0. B. Bruce,* Lynn. 

M. 8S. ‘Stone, Montpelier. 

W. F. Bradbury, Cambridge. 
Clarles H. Keyes, Hartford. 
Walter E. Ranger, Providence. 


SECRETARIES. 


Gideon F. Thayer,* Boston. 
Peter Macintosh,* Boston. 
Alfred W. Pike,* Boston. 
Aaron B. Hoyt,* Boston. 
Thomas Cushing,* Jr., Boston. 
Solomon Adams,* Boston. 
Samuel 8. Green,* Boston. 
William A. Shepard,* Boston. 
John D. Philbrick,* Boston. 
Charles Northend,* Danvers. 
Jacob Batchelder,* Jr., Lynn. 
Charles E, Valentine,* Boston. 
Daniel B. Hagar,* West Loxbury. 
John Kneeland, Roxbury. 
Benjamin W. Putnam,* Boston. 
William E. Sheldon,* West Newton. 
Samuel W. Mason,* Boston. 
John P. Averill,* Boston. 
Charles A. Morrell,* Boston. 
George T. Littlefield,* Somerville. 
Daniel W. Jones,* Boston. 
William E, Eaton,* Boston. 
James W. Webster,* Boston. 
J. Milton Hall, Providence. 
Henry BE. Sawyer, New Britain. 
George A. Littletield, Boston. 
Robert C. Metealf, Boston. 
George E. Church, Providence. 
Ray Greene Huling, Cambridge. 
Augustus D. Small, Boston. 
Charles W. Parmenter, Cambridge. 
Louis IT. Meader, Providence. 
Walter P. Beckwith,* Salein. 
Edwin H. Whitehill, Boston. 
Frank W. Whitney, Watertown. 
William C. Crawford, Allston. 
TREASURERS. 
Benjamin D. Emerson, Boston. 
Richard B. Carter, Boston. 
William D. Tieknor, Boston. 
William E. Sheldon, Boston. 
Granville B. Putnam, Boston. 
George A. Walton, West Newton. 
James W. Webster, Malden. 
Alvin F. Pease, Malden. 
WHICH THE ANNCAL MEETINGS 
HAVE BEEN HELD. 


Boston, 1830, ’31, °33, °34, ’35, ’86. ’60, °67. 
Bangor, 184s. 
Bar Harbor, 1886, ‘99. 


Bath, 1855. 


Bethlehem, 1889, ‘91, "94, "96, 1904. 
Brattleboro, 1869. 


Burlington, 


1866, “S87, 1902. 


Concord, 1847, °63, ’73. 
Cottage City, 1884. 
Fabyans, 1883. 
Fitchburg, 1871. 
Halifax, 1900. 


*Deceased. 


(Continued on page 36.) 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE HAWORTH SERIES OF ARITHMETICS 


By ERWIN H. SCHUYLER 


Instructor in Mathematics in the Sachs Collegiate Institute for Boys, New York 


And JAMES H. VAN SICKLE 


Superintendent of City Schools, Baltimore, Md. 


The Haworth Series of Arithmetics consists of three books as follows: 


I. Number Foundations crea ; For the first and second years 
ll. Number Relations . ’ . For the third and fourth years 
ill. Number Applications . For the fifth and sixth years 


Superintendents who are in search of a Series of Arithmetics which will accomplish nearly 
the same amount of work in the classroom in one half the time usually required by 


the average text-books on this subject, should write to the publishers for further in- 
formation about the “Haworth Series.” 


NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 


New York: 18 East 17th Street 


Chicago: 378 Wabash Avenue 


Bausch & Lomb 


Lantern arranged for 
opaque projection 


School Laantern 


We offer for the first time a thoroughly practical, mechanically and optically accurate, low priced, school 
projectionapparatus. It embodies every feature necessary for classroom work, regular lantern slide projection, ' 
rojection microscope and apparatus for the projection of opaque objects direct on the screen. It may also 
e used as a double lantern if desired. The triple condenser system with cooling cell, new hand feed electric 
lamps for either direct or alternating current, new compact lamp box, lathe bed construction securing 
absolute rigidity and alignment of all parts, etc., etc., are a few of the exclusive features. 


Descriptive catalog sent free on request. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 


Rochester, N. Y. 
New York, Boston, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco, London, England, Frankfurt, a/ M., Germany 
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That Fascinating Series of Readers 


GRADED 


CLASSICS 


Has been recently placed on the authorized list by the School Boards of 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, AND WASHINGTON 


Orders may be sent to 


EDWARD E. BABB & CO0., 25 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 


For circulars address 


B.F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Richmond, Va. 


OFFICERS OF THE INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


[Continued from page 34.) 


Hartford, 1845, "62. 
Keene, 1851. 
Lewiston, 1872. 
Lowell, 1838. 
Manchester, 1857. 
Montpelier, 1840, *77. 
Montreal, 1807. 
Narragansett Pier, 1892. 
New Bedford. 1842, ‘59. 
New Haven, 1853, °65, 1906. 
Newport, 1855. 
North Adams, 1865. 
North Conway, 1508. 
Northampton, 
Norwich, 
Pittsfield, 15-48, 
Portsmouth, 1561. 
Plymouth, 1546. 
Plymouth, N. H., 1876. 
Portland, !S44, °95, 1905, 
Providence, 1840, °54, °75. 
Saratoga, 1SS0, 1901. 
Springfield, °56. 
St. Albans, 1SS!. 
Troy, 1852. 
White Mountains, 1878, °79, °83. 
Worcester, 1837, 


EDUCATION BEFORE THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF INSTRUCTION. 

35. The first schoolmaster was styled ‘‘our brother.” 

35. The first schoolmaster was “entreated.” 

1635. The first schoolmaster was to nurture as well as 
teach children. 

1635. Boston—age five years—voted: “Agreed upon 
that our brother Philemon Pormort shall be entreated to 
become our schoolmaster for the teaching and nurturing 
children with us.” 

1636. September S—October 28. The general court 
agreed to give £400 toward a school or college; £200 to 
be paid next year and £260 when the work was finished. 

1637. The college was located at Newtown, but the 


name was changed to Cambridge before the college was 
built. The name was changed because it was to be a 
college town in remembrance of Cambridge, England. 
1638. Before the college was fully established, John 
Harvard, a minister, dying, bequeathed his library and 
half his property to the college, and it was given his 
name. Although the amount of money was but £400, it 
was equal to fifty cents for each inhabitant of the col- 


ony, equal, indeed, to the entire colony tax for the year. 

1642. The selectmen were authorized to appoint men 
to have charge of the families of a certain district who 
should “have power to take account of all parents and 
masters as to their children’s education and employ- 
ment.” 

1647. All the principal towns had schools voluntarily 
before the law made them compulsory. 

1647. The law was passed which is the foundation of 
the Massachusetts school system. 

1660. The New England primer was first printed in 
Ameriéa. 

1694. Woburn paid Widow Watker ten shillings for 
schooling small children. 

1704. In Scituate the school was kept one-third at 
each end of the town and one-third in the middle. 

1711. At Amesbury the school was taught four 
months in each of three districts. 

1711. At Yarmouth the school was to be kept in five 
districts, the time varying froiu one to four months. 

1712. Haverhill built its first schoolhouse. 

1721. In Nortlifield the mother of four young children 
was the first teacher. She was paid four pence a week 
for having a class of young children for twenty-two 
weeks. She also made shirts for Indians at eight pence 
each, and breeches for a shilling and six pence a pair. 

1730. At Sutton the provision was for four schools of 
one month each. 

1731. Worcester built her iirst schoolhouse. 

1732. Mendon chose school dames to teach children in 
the outskirts of the town. 

17385. Gloucester built her first schoolhouse. 

1735. In Sutton a committee was chosen “to squadron 
out the schoolhouses.” 

1751. Gloucester had seven districts for her grammar 
school and the schedule covered three years. The seven 
districts had the scbool in this proportion: In three 
years—one and a half months, three months, four and a 
half months, (2) five and a half months, seven months, 
nine months. 

1761. The first academy was provided for by the will 
of William: Dummer, who left by will his mansion house 
and farm at Newbury for the establishment of a free 
school to be maintained forever on the estate. 

1764. Westford hired a school dame “to keep school” 
six months in six parts of the town. 

1768. Winchendon “paid for a horse to carry the 
school dame up and bring her down again.” 

1768. Winehendon paid for boarding school dame at 
three shillings per week. 

1770. In the famous Roxbury Latin school, but nine 
in eighty-five pupils were studying Latin. 

177s. The Phillips Andover Academy was established. 


Continued on 38.) 
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TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


Some Facts Which May Be of Interest 


@ Music, Drawing, Physical Training, Domestic Science, 
Manual Training and Penmanship are the branches 
taught. 


@ All courses are designed especially for Public School 


work. 


G It is the only School in the country devoted exclu- 
sively to these Special Subjects. 


@ Graduates teaching in every state in the Union, and are 
in great demand by Superintendents and Boards of 
Education. 

@ Many pupils combine two subjects such as Music and 
Drawing, thus being prepared to accept a position for 


either or both. Others are able to combine High 
School with Special Work. 


@ The School publishes a magazine, “ The Chronicle,” as 
well as a catalog, both of which, with full informa- 
tion, may be had by corresponding with the Secretary. 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
560 Woodward Avenue 


DETROIT, . . . MICHIGAN 


THE SCHOOL ARTS COLOR BOX 


Containing Six Toned Colors and Charcoal Gray 
For Use in 


HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


ALSO 


THE MUNSELL CRAYONS 
Enamel Cards, Balls, and Spheres 


for teaching 


THE MUNSELL COLOR SYSTEM 


Manufactured only by 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 


YRPORATED] 
82 & 84 Washington St. 
216 & 218 Clarendon St. BOSTON 


COLOR AND CRAYON FACTORIES, MALDEN, MASS. 


Peerless Wall Maps 


CORRELATING 


GEOGRAPHY 
HISTORY 
COMMERCE 


- See our Exhibit at New Haven 


THE SCARBOROUGH CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


New England Office: 
144 Essex St., Boston 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “ Tip-To 
is the best and simplest pin. 45 tor 


compile up 
qae 


_ 


= Price las trade 


THE FELIX P. H. US DUPEICATOR co, 
Daus Building. 111 John St., New York City, 


Text-Books of Art Education 


BOOK SEVEN 


of this Series is now ready for delivery. Sample copies will be 
mailed, postpaid, for 55 cents. 

For the convenience of the New England teachers, we are pleased 
to announce that a complete line of our publications are on sale at 
the store of J. L. Hammett & Company, Boston, Mass. 


THE PRANG SUMMER SCHOOL 


for Drawing will be conducted for three weeks, beginning July 
Twenty-third, 19096. Announcements and detailed information 
will be sent upon request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 


Send for School Arts Booklet and Crayon Circular 
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We Invite Your Attention To 


School Days in the Fifties. By Wm. M. Giffin, 
associated for 12 years with the Old Cook County Normal 
School, Chicago. A true story with some untrue names of 
persons and places. 

It relates the author’s experience as a boy in the old stone 
schoolhouse in New York near the banks of the St. Lawrence 
River, fifty years ago, and tells of his teaching and observations 
from those days to the present. 

An Appendix contains an autobiography of Col. Parker, 
the only one ever written. 


Cloth. 137 pp. Price 50 cents. 


The School Year Books. Prepared by the teachers 
of the California, Pa., Normal School, and edited by Theodore 
B. Noss, Ph. D., Principal. These books form a unique and 
helpful series for teachers everywhere. Each volume presents 
a year’s school work, month by month, with ample lesson ma- 
terial, well selected, carefully planned and suitably correlated. 

They are not a mere course of study or book of methods, 
nor a collection of teaching material, but they are al] of these, 
and more. They differ from a mere course of study as a living 
body differs from a skeleton. They show the teacher at work 
and are published for FIRST SCHOOL YEAR, SECOND 
SCHOOL YEAR, THIRD SCHOOL YEAR, FOURTH 
SCHOOL YEAR AND FIFTH SCHOOL YEAR. Price, 
each, 60 cents. The five for $2.50. 


Games, Seat Work and Sense Training Exercises. 
By M. Adelaide Holton, Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Great care has been taken to give a variety of 
educative exercises that cultivate attention, concentration, in- 
terest, judgment and reasoning, and that train along the lines 
of regular school work. 124 pp. Price 40 cents. 


First Steps in Composition. By H. C. Peterson, 
Ph. D., Professor of English, Manual Training School, Chicago. 

This very valuable and decidedly unique manual is for 
pupils and teachers of Grammar and High Schools, Academies, 
Seminaries and Colleges. The general plan of the book is such 
as develops interest and individual effort on the pupil's part. 
141 pp. Cloth. Price 35 cents. 


Outline Studies in the Shakespearean Drama. 
By Mrs. M. E. Gettemy, Galesburg, I1]., High School. In press. 
A work of great value to teachers of English Literature. It is 
replete with suggestions to every thoughtful mind. About 200 
pp. Ready soon. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, . . Chicago 


EDUCATION BEFORE THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF INSTRUCTION. 


[Continued from page 36.) 


It was called the Phillips school until 1780, when it was 
incorporated as Phillips Academy. It was_ established 
by three brothers—Samuel, John, and William Phillips. 

1789. The school districts which had been organized 
incidentally were established by law. 

1789. Up to this time no knowledge, even of com- 
mon arithmetic, was required for admission to Harvard. 

1789. Up to this time reading and writing were the 
only required elementary school branches. This year 
arithmetic was made compulsory as well as the English 
language, orthography, and decent behavior. 

1800. February 28. The school districts were autho- 
rized to raise money by taxation for school purposes. 

1814. Harvard for the first time required a knowledge 
of arithmetic, through the “rule of three,’ for admis- 
sion. 

1816. Harvard demanded for admission a knowledge 
of the whole of arithmetic. 

1816. Harvard required a knowledge of geography 
for admission. 

1817, June 12. The school districts were incorporated 
with power to sue and be sued. 
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1826. The American Lyceum originated in Massaciiu- 
setts, and these lecture courses were largely instrumental 
in the awakening that gave us the American Institute 
of Instruction. 

1827. Geography was required for the first time as 
an elementary schoo! study. 

1827, March tO. The law provided for the election of 
a prudential committee man for each district. This first 
introduced a chance for politics in the school admin’‘s- 
tration. 

1827. <A convention of teachers was held in Brooklyn. 
Conn., but it did not become a permanent organization. 

1830. Connecticut State Teachers’ Association was 
organized. Noah Webster, the founder of the diction- 
aries, presided. It was not permanent. 


> > 


CONDITIONS WHEN THE INSTITUTE WAS OR- 
GANIZED. 


The first blackboard in an American schoolroom was 
in 1829. Seareely a blackboard anywhere when the In- 
stitute was organized. 

Benches, not chairs, were in use, First chairs did not 
appear for many years. 

There was no school apparatus of any kind. 

There was not a high school laboratory known for 
more than a quarter of a century. 

There were no single desks for a quarter of a century, 
and not even a double desk for several years. 

No school had a dictionary. 

Encyclopaedias in school were unknown for many 
years. 

Schoolhouse architecture was unknown. 

School libraries were unknown. 

No teacher had stadied how to teach. 

There was not a teacher’s book published in America. 

More money was paid for tuition in private schools 
than the entire amount raised by taxation. 

School grounds were never cared for. 

School buildings were all cheaply built. 

1837. This year more than 300 schools were broken 
up by the insubordination of pupils or the incompetence 
of teachers. 


RULES OF PUBLICATION, 


Date of expiration.— The date on the label of your paper indicates 
the time when your subscription expires. 

Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their ex- 

iration. Any subscriber wish‘ng to stop his paper must notify the 

blishers, otherwise he is responsible for payment as long as the 
paper is sent. Do not depend upon your Postmaster or any one else to 
order the paper stopped for you. 

Change of Address.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in 
them address giving both the former and present address, otherwise 
they are responsible for the paper if sent to a former address, until 
ordered stopped, or address changed. 

How to Remit.— To secure safety, it is important that remittances 
should be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money 
orders, or registered letters, made payable to the Publishers. 

Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of date follow- 
ing the subscriber’s name on the paper. Should such a change fail to- 
appear on the label of the second issue after the date of remittance, . 
subscribers should notify us at once. 

Missing numbers.— Should a number of the JOURNAL fail to reacha 
subscriber, he wiil confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us 
of the fact, upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 

All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and a!l com- 
munications for the pages of the JOURNAL should be addressed to A. 
E. WINSHIP, Editor ll letters pertaining to the business manage- 
ment of the JOURNAL should be addressed to the Publishers. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET. 


CLUB RATES. 


Inclubsofthreeormore, . . . . 2.00 & year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 = 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 = 
Cash must accompany ail orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and al] names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), ‘ $1.00 a year- 
Both papers to one address, . $3.00 


WESTERN OFFICE: 


A. W. MUMFORD, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. Mumford is also General Agent for the States of Indiana, . 
Michigan, Wisconsin. and I)linois. 
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THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


BY ELEANOR SMITH 


Have you ever carefully analyzed the proposition of teaching music in the 
schools in a definite, practical way? Have you ever thought that this problem can 
easily be analyzed into two simple factors —on the one side, the children all ready 
to sing, with good voices and power of response, and on the other, the world full 
of beautiful songs waiting to be sung? The problem of teaching music in the schools 
is simply that of bringing these two forces together, and then —as a help in relating 
them properly —of providing a certain number of definite, pointed, suggestive, 
technical problems. 


All these problems are carefully, skillfully, and clearly worked out in the 
MODERN MUSIC SERIES, and that is why it is being introduced into fully 90% 
of all the cities and towns of the country that are changing their music systems. 
‘Write for full information to the publishers. 


The books entitled ‘The Modern Music Series” are designed and executed 
with the highest ideals in view, and display wonderful skill in the selection and 
arrangement of thoroughly good music and verse, for the gradual and legitimate 
development of the child’s natural gifts of mind and heart ; its innate sense of beauty 
and proportion, rhythm and color, resulting in the most refined musical perception 
and appreciation.— Mrs. Grace Hamilton Morrey. 


A Primer of Vocal Music (Primary Grades) 
A First Book in Vocal Music (Third and 


Fourth Grades) - 
A Second Book in Vocal Music (Fifth wad 

Sixth Grades) - - 40 
A Third Book in Vocal Music (Seventh 

and Eighth Grades) - - 50 
The Alternate Third Book of Vocal Music . 

(Seventh and Eighth Grades)  - 50 
The Fourth Book of Vocal Music (High 

School Grades) - 75 
The Common Schoul Book of Vocal Music 40 
Outline of Study for the Modern Music 

Series (Foresman) - - - 25 
Songs of Life and Nature (for Girls) wig 75 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Columbia University’s 


professioual school for the study of education 
and the training of teachers. Announcement 
for 1906-07 now ready. 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL. D., Dean, 


HOME STUDY 
DIRECTED BY 
The University of Chicago 


Courses for Teachers and Students in more 
than 30 academic subjects of High School and 
College grade. One-half the work foran A.B., 
Ph.B., or S.B. degree may be done by corre- 
—,, Begin study any time. Address, 

he University of Chicago (Div. Z), Chicago, 
illinois. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 
Five weeks, beginning July 2, 1906 


Total expense, including board and tuition, 
$30 to $35. 

All work of college grade given credit toward 
a degree. 

All the charms of Maine summer resorts are 
found in Orono. 

For circulars, address 


DEAN J. S STEVENS, 
University ot Maine, Orono, Maine 


Educational Institutions — 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
the Principal. J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


Tate NORMAL SCHOUL, BRIDGEWATER 
Mass. For both sexes. For catalogues 
address the Principal, A.G. BOYDEN, A. M. 


OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, KAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


Taye NORMAL SCHOOL, FircueURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY for Catalogues 


& Price-List, 


PUBLISHI ne} 


29 West 23d St. 


COMPANY New York. wd 


N. E. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Boom 
— BOSTON, MASS. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minnegpolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Pass. andGen’"! Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 2.) 


Which does not meet the approval of 
the Latin-Americans, because it doas 
not absolutely deny that the use of 
force under such conditions is ever 
justifiable. 


TO MAKE WAR MORE HUMANE, 


lf war may not be abolished, as it 
Sees little likely to be, it is at least 
something to have steps taken to 
make it more humane and to restrict 
the suffering which it occasions. 
This is the aim of the Red Cross 
convention, in session at Geneva, at 
which thirty-seven nations are offi- 
cially represented. One special 
work of the congress will be to make 
such changes in the rules of the Red 
Cross service during battles on land 
as will adapt it to the changed condi- 
tions of modern warfare. Another 
end in view is the extension of the 
rules to naval engagements. What- 
ever agreements the convention may 
reach will be submitted to the next 
peace conference at The Hague. 
MIMIC WAR ON A _ GIGANTIC 

SCALE. 

While this conference for the miti- 
gation of the horrors of war is in 
session, there ure in progress, off the 
British coasts, naval muanceuvres on 
a more gigantie scale than the world 
has yet witnessed. Two great Brit- 
ish fleets, aggregating 525 warships 
of all kinds and carrying 63,000 men, 
are working out a new system of de- 
fence for the British cousts and com- 
merce. One great fleet, the “Red,” 
representing the fleet of defence, is 
to withstand the attack of another 
great fleet, the “Blue,” representing 
an imaginary enemy. The fleet of 
defence is much the larger nutderi- 
eally, but it includes a large number 
of torpedo destroyers and _— sub- 
marines, and one aim of the opera- 
tions is to test the effectiveness of 
these agencies of defence, The 
manoeuvres are the culmination of 
operations which have been in prog- 
ress for months. 

MORE SAVAGERY IN RUSSIA. 

Russia has again given the world 
the spectacle of a city of consider- 
able size given over for three days 
to savage rioting along racial and re- 
ligious lines: the victims, as usual, 
being Jews, and the troops and po- 
lice, also as usual, joining in the bar- 
barous attack instead of putting it 
down. The scene of the trouble was 
Bialystok in Russian Poland. There 
was some pretence, in the early des- 
patches, that the Jews had given prov- 
ocation by throwing bombs into a re- 
ligious procession, but this proves to 
have been wholly an invention. For 
days beforehand there had been cir- 
culated inflammatory appeals for an 
attack upon the Jews, and at the 
time agreed upon it began. It was 
attended with even more than usual 
atrocities, the mobs not being cCon- 
tent with killing the Jews but prac- 
ticing tortures and mutilations and 
sparing neither age nor sex. The 
number of the killed will never be 
exactly known, but one eye-witness 
reports counting 290 dead bodies, and 
the total is doubtless larger than 
that. 

A HASTENING CRISIS. 

Meanwhile, the anticipated crisis 
between the Douma and the govern- 
ment is hastening on; and may have 
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come in,some bloody and revolution- 
ary form before these words are 
printed. The radical elements have 
gained control of the Douma, the 
more moderate members’ being 
swept in that direction by the obsti- 
nate refusal of the yzovernment to 
sanction any measures of reform. 
Agrarian riots are raging fiercely in 
the provinces, and the desperate 
peasantry is driving off the land!ords 
und sacking estates. Scattering 
strikes here and there are precursors 
of another great general strike. 
Most serious of all, there have been 
mutinies in several regiments, and 
there are increasing signs of a disaf- 
fection among the troops which au- 
gurs il! for their loyalty when called 
upon to fire upon the peasants and 
workmen. While these mighty up- 
heavals are gathering force, the Czar, 
playing tennis at Peterhof, furnishes 
a modern parallel to Nero fiddling 
while Rome burned. 
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Typewriting in Public Schcols. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


Bicycling was a_ fad, but type- 
writing is a fact. The typewriter— 
it, he, or she—-is in the same Class as 
the telephone, telegraph, and _lino- 
type. As to usefulness and univer- 
sality, typewriting is in its infancy. 
Thus far it is used only by those who 
eannot get along without it. A 
young woman who learns to use a 
typewriter feels called upon to ex- 
plain that she niny have to earn her 
living, and she can equip herself 
more quickly in this way than in any 
other. A superintendent princi- 
pal who advocates the introduction 
of typewriting into the schools feels 
obliged to prove that it is due those 
who may have to earn a living. 

The attitude of business men and 
school people toward typewriting 
must change entirely, and the’ time 
for such change is aiready here. 
Where one writing machine is used 
now there will be ten in use in the 
near future. The only trouble up to 
this time has beeu that business men, 
superintendents, and principals 
rarely use the machine personally 
and advantageously. The typist is 
a helper, doing what the proprietor 
would have it understood that he is 
above doing, whereas the difficulty is 
that he cannot do it. The helpless- 
ness of the employer tempts him to 
withhold appropriate recognition of 
the iypist. 

As a Yankee, I venture the guess 
that in the not distant future the 
wblest men and women in home and 
office, in hotel and train, will use the 
machine. To-day, away from home, 
if one wishes typewriting, he pays a 
dollar an hour or mere for the ser- 
vice, but soon every first-class hotel 
will have all the writing machines 
which their patronage requires in 
the writing room and free to all 
guests. Already every first-class 
new hotel has a long distance tele- 
phone in each room and a iman has 
its use at any hour of day or night at 
the same rate that he would pay if 
he went out and sought a “pay-sta- 
tion.” In the same way one will be 
able to say when he registers at any 
first-class hotel: “I would like a reom 
with a writing muchine.” At first 
he may have to pay fifty cents a day 
extra, as he does for a room with 
bath and lavoratery appointments, 


[Continued on page 42.) 
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THE CONGDON MUSIC ROLLS 


Have been recommended by the Music Supervisors in Nearly Every Large City in 
the United States 


AN ABUNDANCE OF MATERIAL 
selected with infinite care and printed in Mammoth Notation which can be Instantly 
Displayed 
THE ENLARGED NOTATION helps the eye and makes it easy for the young child 
to grasp the Elements ot Melody 
THE AUTOMATIC SPRING ROLLER solves the problem of handling all kinds of wall lessons, including 


maps. lesson can be placed in position in less than a quarter of a minute ; it can also be rolled up 


and put ae in the same length of time. One Spring Roller serves for an unlimited number of rolls, 
and can be operated wherever there is wall space. 


fair yeu 


Dear Ue blos- soms down der the snow; You must be weary of 


Win - ter 


Photograph showing the enlarged notation of the Rolls compared with an ordinary Music Chart. 


Compiled and Edited by 
C. H. CONGDON AND WILL EARHART 


C. H. CONGDON, Publisher 


NEW YORK, |8 East 17th Street CHICAGO, 378 Wabash Avenue 
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B. F. CLARK 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. 
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TEACHERS’ 
LONG EXPERIENCE, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


HOOL AND COLLEGE BL 


is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
now good untii close of season of 1906-7. Write for circular and blanks to- day. 
Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC B.A Beacon Strect, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 120 eoyiston St. 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. 


A. G. Fisher, Prop. 


Correspondence invited. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free Registration. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


SCIENCE 


QURHAM, N. H, 


Universities, Colleges, and Schnols. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


BOISE, IDAHO 


214 S. Second Street, 
THE PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS BUREAU *** 
Wants and ATHLETIC COACHES, Physical Directors, and Teachers to combine ath- 
Recommends letic work with other branches, for positions in 
the best schools and colleges. Establish Vive years. Our thirty-page booklet contains many 
suggestions for conducting physical tr: vining work. 


DO YOU WISH TO VISIT CALIFORNIA? 

We desire to enroll a select list of teachers whose credentials will enable them to secure 
certificates and fill good positions in California Write for particulars. Prominent lecturers 
contamplating a visit to the Pacific Coast should write us giving data 

THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND LECTURE BUREAU 
Cor. Land Merced Streets, Fresno, California 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prerention, as well as the relief, of men- 
tal and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleepless- 
ness,and all weaknesses resulting from excessive 
brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality, 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essential food, per- 
manently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. It is not a secret or patent 
medicine: the formula is on each bottle. Pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. Descriptive pam- 
phiet free. 


Pre- 
pared 
only by 


If not found at Druggists’, sent by mail, &1.00. 

CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. 
cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. 


56 W. 25th St- 
NEW YORK 


It does not contain 


By mail, ® cents. 


SOMETHING NEW 


SELF-VERIFYING SEAT WORK 


Patented by Superintendent Thes. E. Thompson, Leominster, Mass. 


The most unique and valuable Seat Work ever presented to the schools. Based upon 
the most correct principles of Child Study; that every thought should be correlated 
with an action; that knowing and doing should go together; brings in the play element 
which is the basis of the Kindergarten; needs no looking over or correcting on the 
part of the teacher. 


Price, 25 Cents 


MILTON BRADLEY CO, - - * 
Boston New York Philadelphia 


Springfield, Mass. 


Atlanta San Francisco 


THE BUGKWALTER READERS 
NOW READY 


| Some of the opinions we have received in 
reference to this series. 


find it admirable.”* 


Buckwalter Complete Primer. List /’rice, .25 ‘Interesting and progresstve.”” 
Buckwalter Primer. Part! List Price, .22 i good, sensible and definite method. 
Buckwalter Primer. Partll. List Price, 21 ‘Ane nt and charming 4 
Buckwalter First Reader. List Price, .27 ‘4d magnificent supplementary series, no matter 


Buckwalter Second Reader. List Price, 
Others in immediate preparation 


oA what system is in use.’ 
CORRESPON DENCE SOLICITED 
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Typewritiag in Public Schools. 


(Continued from page 40.] 


but that will soon pass away, as the 
extra charge for the bath is going. 
Already it is appreciated that a bath 
is as important as a wash-bowl, and 
so the necessity of the writing ma- 
chine will be early acknowledged. 

At the same time that the hotels 
provide machines the limited trains on 
the railroads will have them in the li- 
brary car, and the terminal stations 
will have writing rooms with the 
machine, and even the great dry 
goods houses will equip their sump- 
tuous waiting rooms for the women 
to write affectionate notes thereon; 
for by that time any lover or hus- 
band will prefer a_ straightforward, 
clear typewritten note to an unde- 
cipherable, .back-handed message 
scattered from page to page in puz- 
zling way. 

In a word, the future of typewriting 
is with the schools. Teach it as uni- 
versally as you teach penmanship, 
not for the sake of the girls who are 
to be typists, but for the greater ad- 


vantage of the boys and girls who 
are to be the leaders in social, busi- 


ness, and professional life; not for 
the purpose of helping a poor girl to 
be independent, but for making rich 
and poor alike independent. The 
time has come fora universal and em- 
phatic demand for the writing ma- 
ehine in every upper grade of the 
grammar school, in every high school, 
academy, seminary, college, and uni- 
versity. 

In all this the essential feature is 
the abundant supply of machines. It 
is to be for the use of the student in 
his own writing. Every composi- 
tion, exercise, or other paper passed 
in to the teacher should be type- 
written. It should be the great time- 
saving, labor-saving feature of the 
school; a burden to none, but a 
grand relief to all. 
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General Culture Correspondence 
Courses for Teachers. 


Instruction by correspondence has 
passed the experimental stage, and is 
recognized as a vainuable and, within 
certain limits, efficient means of edu- 
eation. It is not the full equivalent 
of classroom: work under the living 
inspiration of the teacher, but it is 
the next best thing for those too old 
to go to school, for those remote from 


centres of learning, and for those 
who must earn while studying. 
Correspondence-work has some 


special advantages of its own: The 
student recites the whole lesson; the 
effort to express himself clearly in 
writing trains him in clear and com- 
prehensive thinking and in thorough- 
ness of research; depending largely 
on his own efforts develops intellec- 
tual self-reliance; he learns the value 
of his own powers and learns to trust 
them. The flexibility of correspond- 
ence-work gives it special value for 
teachers. A course may be com- 
pleted at any time within a_ year, 
thus allowing adjustment of the 
work to the periods of greatest leis- 
ure. The correspondence student re- 


ecives individual eriticism. Errors 
are noted on each exercise, com- 
ments, helpful suggestions, and 


reading references are freely added. 
The student is at liberty to ask 


PARKER P, SIMMONS, Publisher, . 3 E. 


14th Street, New York 


questions, and to ask again and 
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again until he understands the ex- 
planation , given. 

The correspondence courses adver- 
tised in another column are con- 
ducted by Miss Ida M. Gardner, a 
teacher of wide experience not only 
in grade and high school work but in 
university extension, and in the 
teaching of teachers. Her sympa- 
thetic interest, keen insight, and 
sound schclarship make work under 
her direction of real and permanent 

value. 
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Where in Vacation ? 


Vermont is likely to be more than 
ever popular this season with the 
tourist and “summer resorter.” and 
Vermonters are preparing for a busy 
summer. The Central Vermont is 
the direct and popular route from 
Ltoston and other principal] cities, to 
all Lake Champlain and Green moun- 
tain resorts as well as to the Adiron- 
dacks and St. Lawrence river and 
other Canadian resorts. Already this 
company is in the field with its an- 
nual publication describing and pic- 
turing the many charming places 
reached by its line, and this hand- 
some 150-page book is to be had for 
four cents in stamps, by addressing 
T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 360 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. 


A BARGAIN HUNTER. 


A bright little girl came into a 
store and asked the price of collars. 

“Two for a quarter,” said the 
clerk. 

“How much would one cost?’ 

“Thirteen cents.” 

She thought for a while, and said: 

“Then it would make the other 
twelve cents. So I guess I'll take 
that.”"—Little Chronicle. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
bas been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the zums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


eepYout Light: 
Up: 


I. General Teachers 
Il. Commercial Teachers 
Ill. Business Employment 


Free Registration in al! departments ; “no posi- 
tien no pay”; “a square deal” for candidate and 
employer. Write for blanks and infermation. 


THE KINSLEY BUREAU, 245 Broadway, New York 


NOVA SCOTIA 


A delightful three-weeks’ tour in July; 
another in August. Do not go the first time 
alone, but join one of my small, select parties, 
and you will see more, enjoy more, and have 
far better accommodations. An ideal vaca- 
tion at small cost. 

Prospectus on application. 


F. H. PALMER, Editor EDUCATION 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


CORTLAND, N. Y., May 28, 1906. 
My DEAR MR. BARDEEN :— 


Professor Parker, our instructor in Greek and Latin, has resigned. I am looking for his 
successor. If you know of one or two men who will answer the follow ing description and care 
to have them apply as your candidates, have them do so at once. Very truly, 


FRANCIS J. CHEN EY, Principal State Normal School. 


CORTLAND, N. Y., June 9, 1906. 
Your man Oliphant was elected to-day at $1,800. He made a fine impression. Send us the 
names of two as guvod candidates for the following places. 


FRANCIS J. CHENEY. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS ‘1302 AUDITORIUM ‘BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., ‘BUFFALO, NY. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to col 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Ww. 


es, public 
O. Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
“ey Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGERCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., Farrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


offer better opportu- 
nities for aspiring 
teachers than an 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


before. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 4]4 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. vue Williams Ave. 
Washington, D. é. , 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 401 Coo — Bldg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wasb., 313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 


Schermerhorn 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


Oldest and best-known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Many desirable openings on our = list. 


Largest and best agency in the SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 


_ THE NEW CENTURY BUREAU 


We need competent teachers for excellent positions now on our list. Write to-day. 
(Formerly Dixon Educationa! Bureau.) 
Established 1880, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLDG. Momzs, lowa. 


Winshi We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
D every part of the country. 

9 
Teachers | 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Agency WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Fisk Teachers’ — 
i 
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RECENT SECONDARY TEXT-BOOKS 


Benner & Smyth’s Beginner's 
Greek Book 


$1.25 


In sixty lessons the beginner is trained 
effectively and rapidly for the intelli 
gent reading of a Greek classic. Thees- 
sential rules of syntax are enforced by 
repetition of examples and emphasized 
from the outset. 


Brooks & Hubbard’s Compo- 
sition-Rhetoric 
$1.00 


The fundamental aim of this volume 
is to give pupils the ability to use lan- 
guage for a purpose. It is thoroughly 
modern and practical in its character, 
affording an unusual amountof practice 
in theme-writing, and containing a large 
number of interesting illustrative ex- 
tracts and examples. 


Essentials in History Senes 


Wolfson’s Essentials in 
Ancient History Fe $1.50 


Harding’s Essentials in 
Mediaeval and Mod- 
ern History 1,50 


Walker’s Essentiais in 
English History ° 1.50 


Hart’s Essentiais in 
American History . 1.50 


This series, prepared under the general 
editorship of Professor Albert Bush- 
nell Hart of Harvard University, deals 
only with those things which are typi- 
cal and characteristic, the forces which 
have really directed and governed man- 
kind. The books are readable and teach- 
able, and the maps and pictures furnish 
a significant and thorough body of illus- 
tration. 


Conant’s Original Exercises 
in Plane and Solid Geometry 


50 cents 


A collection of 900 theorems, construc- 
tions, and numerical problems designed 
to supply material for original work in 
geometry. The use of the book will 
arouse interest and enthusiasm, and 
cultivate skill in solving problems, 


Jordan’s Elementary Latin 
Whiting 
$1.00 


This book aims to teach the student 
to write good Latin prose. The first 
part of the book contains a brief sum- 
mary of the general rules of syntax, ar- 
ranged by topics. The second part is 
devoted entirely to helpful exercises. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


CATALOGUE—NEW EDITION, 


Our new Descriptive Catalogue of High School and College Text-books is 
now ready for distribution. For the convenience of teachers separate catalogues 
have been issued, containing the newest and best books in each of the following 
branches of study: English — History and Political Science — Modern Languages 
— Philosophy and Education — Mathematics —- Science — Ancient Languages. 


You are invited to send for a copy 
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Eddy’s Experimental Physi- 
ology and Anatomy 
60 cents 


Presents for high schools a course 
which can easily be performed by the 
pupils with little assistance from the 
teacher. The most important subjects 
are treated fully and helpfally. Blank 
pages are included for the student’s 
notes. 


Mather’s Episodes from the 
Gallic and Civil Wars 


$1.25 


An edition equivalent in amount to 
the conventional four-book Caesar, thus 
meeting college entrance requirements. 
Presents the most interesting and im- 
portant parts of both wars, affording an 
agreeable change from the usual com- 
mentaries. The notes pay particular at- 
tention to idiomatic English translation. 


| Prepares pupils ina thorough fashion 


treated in a consecutive manner. The 


Pearson’s Essentials of Latin 
for Beginners 
90 cents 


for reading Caesar. The topics are 


vocabularies have been carefully se- 
lected; and the work is provided with 
ample reviews Seventy lessons are 
included, ten of which are devoted to 
reading. 


Harkness’s New Cicero 


Nine Orations, $1.25 
Six Orations, $1.00 


Contains a scholarly and helpful in- 
troduction, and notes in keeping with 
modern methods of teaching. Special 
attention is devoted to etymology and 
derivation. The illustrations are un- 
usually choice. 


Modern Language Texts 


Comprising 43 volumes in French, 49 in 
German, and 11 in Spanish. These in- 
clude most of the requirements of the 
Modern Language Association and the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 
The texts are reasonable in price, and 
supplied with adequate notes and vocab- 


ularies. 


Morey’s Outlines of Ancient 
History 
$1.50 


A complete one-book course inancient 
history, simple and direct instyle, clear 
and graphic in presentation, emphasiz- 
ing the continuity of histury, and pro- 
fusely supplied with maps and illustra- 
tions. It fully meets the college en- 
trance requirements in the subject. 


AMERICAN 


NEW YORK’ CINCINNATI CHICAGO AlLANTA 


ROOK COMPANY 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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